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HE room which we next enter is about twenty-five feet — 


by fifteen in dimensions, and is lighted by a high and | 


’ ide window looking north, in the embrasure of which is a 
divan. At first, after passing ‘the folding screen which guards 
the door, we are struck by a general brilliancy and confusion 
f effect ; but, as we continue to look around, the various con- 
ents of the apartment become defined, and resolve themselves 
into picturesque groups. The easel in use, before which sits 
artist, with his back to the light, stands in the upper left- 
side. To the right, the first object that attracts us is a 


Moorish saddle of green velvet and cloth, with all the concomitant 
trappings. These are of great value, embroidered and wrought 
with ‘solid silver, gold-mounted, and_ beautifully designed.. The 
heavy bit and stitrups lead one to pity the poor animal which has 
to be: handicapped, as one might say, with such caparisons; but 
this saddle has‘a history. It was presented to the French ambas- 
sador by the father of the present Sultan of Morocco, and he gave 
it to the artist in return for a sketch of his’Arab horse. ‘Above-it 
hangs a quaint and highly-coloured bracket, containing one or two 
Moorish vases of rare design, and a green lamp of-very curious 
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shapé, more like an elongated German N than anything we can 
‘suggest, and similar to those found in Pompeii; next to it a stuffed 
mingo, suspended head downward, asserts its brilliant scarlet 
plumage against a rich drapery, and then over a small table hang 

wultitude of sketches and studies—Arab heads, Spanish interi- 
ors, and brilliant flowers and foliage, such as the Romano-Spanish 
school of painters revels in. The table itself, in addition to tobacco- 
_ jars, colour-tubes, palettes, pencils, and the multitudinous smaller 
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Studio of Mr. Humphrey Moore. 
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requirements of an artist, is heaped with strange ‘and: interesting 
objects—heavy Moorish ear-rings, rosaries, gold-erusted beads, 
bracelets, and other ornaments. On the opposite side of the ate- 
ier, to the painter's right, is draped a variety of gorgeous Oriental 
dresses of silk and satin—vivid greens, rich blues, brilliant oranges, 
scarlets, and purples. Near them is a second divan, covered with 
rugs, and lavishly supplied with cushions ; and then we come toa 
perfect arsenal—long guns inlaid with silver and mother-of-pearl, 
carved yataghans, immense and curiously-wrought pistols, and 
keen, straight knives, are grouped together in barbaric menace. 
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Other brackets sustain water-pitchers, pipes, guitars and flutes, 
slippers, and portions of azudejos or faienced brick taken from the 
walls or pavements of the old Spanish Alhambra. It would be 
altogether impossible to enumerate the multifarious articles to be 
found here, or to enter in detail upon their rich colours, curious 
shapes, and deft workmanship; but everything suggests Morocco 
or Spain. Two additional easels support pictures either com- 
pleted or in process of painting, and perhaps a lay-figure, adjusted 
on cushions laid on one of the Turkish rugs which carpet the floor, 
gives still more character to the scene. Leaning back on a divan, 
and sending out rings of smoke around his head, one looks 
dreamily first at the embroidered, hand-wrought robes, and seems 
to gaze into some ‘dim seraglio,’’ where languorous ladies, with 
henna-stained fingers and khol-tinged eyes, recline, guarded by 
“thick-lipped slaves with ebon skin,” sip their coffee or sherbet, 
and lazily smoke their nargiles. Then his eye catches sight of 
the sinister weapons, and the scene changes. The cry of “ Allah!” 
resounds through the lofty Alhambra halls, and swarthy Moors 
swarm through its columned arches at the call to do battle with 
the Christian hosts. These are truly ‘such stuff as dreams are 
made of;”’ and dreams have their use. 

This studio we have been speaking of is that of Mr. H. Hum- 
PHREY MOORE, a painter of the Romano-Spanish school, a pupil 
of Géréme, and a pupil and friend of the dead Fortuny, a number 
of whose brushes and sketches he possesses and treasures. His 
manners are marked by the utmost geniality, his face indicates a 
sunny temperament and a high intelligence, and these facts, to a 
great extent, rob his affliction—for he is a deaf-mute—of the pain- 
ful features it might otherwise present. He is always accessible, 
except when painting from the nude model, and always glad to see 
visitors. His pictures speak eloquently for themselves. 

What if, by way of contrast, and before we turn our steps to- 
wards one or two places, each presenting esthetic features distinct 
from one another, and from those found in the azedzers already men- 
tioned, we ascend a somewhat dingy staircase, and take a glimpse at 
aworkshop of a uniquekind? We are greeted cordially by the art- 
ist in occupancy, and look around. Oh, what a chaotic vision !— 

“* Strewn round with pipes and mouldy books, 
And robes and buskins overworn, 


That well become the careless scorn 
And freedom of Bohemia.” 


An accumulated mass of pamphlets and papers, tobacco - jars, 
and paint-brushes are summarily removed from a chair in order 
that we may sit down, and at their removal such a cloud of dust 
arises as plainly asserts the fact, already suspected, that no feminine 
intruder armed with pail or broom ever enters these precincts sacred 
to Art, and unknown to the supposed trainbearer of godliness. 
The room boasts no drzc-a-brac or attempt at decoration. A 
faded screen veils one corner from prying eyes, and behind it we 
know not what avcana are to be found. It may even be that a 
model lurks there at this moment. Pictures and sketches, framed 
and unframed, unfilled frames, easels, a paint-table laden with all 
possible articles in the way of palette-knives, brushes, and colours, 
never to speak of cigars, pipes, and tobacco, conspire to present 
an aspect that, as has been intimated, baffles a description of its 
disorder, Every article of furniture except thé easel is put to some 
use which was never contemplated by its designer—perhaps to 
support a picture, or a breakfast-service (such as it is), or a palette 
and brushes. The pattern of the carpet is undiscernible, owing 
to the miscellaneous accumulations which litter it; but the artist 
has grown quite used to this state of things, and any arrangement 
of his belongings, or derangement of his rubbish, would inevitably 
unhinge him. It goes without saying that he is a bachelor, and 
that his apartment is fragrant with the perpetual redolence of to- 
bacco, and occasionally—tell it not in Gath !—with the intermittent 
redolence of whiskey. 

There are some writers very anxious to apply the term Bohe- 
mian on the ducus a non lucendo principle to many who, while 
possessed of qualities which the Bohemian proper may have, yet 
lack utterly those salient characteristics, undesirable most of them, 
perhaps, which are his alone. Let such would-be removers of old 
landmarks invent some other term for their genus. Let them not 
strive to rob the name of its original spicy savour; and the owner 
of such a studio as this would support the writer in affirming that, 
bereft of even his “‘ exterior traits,” the social Gitano would lose all 


claim to the style and title of that anomalous amalgam. As Lu- 
cretius said long ago, in relation to the unity of body and soul, — 
you cannot separate the perfume from a lump of frankincense 
without destroying and disintegrating it in the process. ; 
But leaving Bohemia proper, to which we shall in another con- 
nection return, let us cross the threshold of a fourth a¢elzer. From 
Venice and Munich to Morocco and Spain, from these by way of 
the No-man’s-land of the nomads just alluded to, to Japan and — 
China—truly a tolerably extensive circuit. The artist on whose — 
precincts we now intrude is a vzr¢uoso, and able, luckily, to gratify 
himself in what is to some extent a hobby for certain phases and 
forms of decorative art; but he is also a well-known Academiciat 
who has ably painted the Venetian lagoon, the Cathedral of Quim- — 
per in Brittany, African desert scenes, and native landscape, both 
in oil-colours and aquarelles; and he has always been noted for 
his independent, liberal, and progressive attitude. It need hardly — 
be said that the artist spoken of is Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN. Un- 
like the studios which we have just described, the one we now 
enter is characterised by a certain neatness and distinct orderin 
its arrangement and appointments, but yet there is no primness — 
or rigidity unpleasantly obtrusive. It only proves that the occu- 
pant has definite theories of decoration which he has the ability to 
carry into effect. " Several cabinets, one or two of them of modern — 
Japanese construction, are laden with multifarious articles of pot- 
tery and porcelain, beautiful in rich colour and artistic shape, while 
on all sides hang draperies exquisite in texture and marvellous in 
design, full of fluctuant shades and prismatic combinations. To — 
enter upon any detailed inventory of these curios would be at once 
superfluous and wearisome. Here are large and gorgeous vases 
of old Imari—a very rare species of porcelain; here glazes of all 
shapes and sizes, and intended for all uses, of combined hues that — 
are perfectly inimitable in richness, and in satisfying influence on 
the eye. Nowwe find a quaint, salmon-hued jar, in the semblance 
of two fishes erect on their tails, made by Kenzan, an artist who 
never duplicated his work; then our eye is taken by a Chinese 
vase of ‘mustard yellow,”’ for specimens of which ware collectors __ 
vainly hunt, From these we turn to inspect a numerous and unique 
collection of little Japanese tea-jars, very old and valuable, seeing 
that the celebrated potteries where they were made are no longer 
in operation. Their worth is attested by the fact that each is care- 
fully encased in a small silken bag. A fine Etruscan jar, at least 
two thousand years old, and in a marvellous state of preservation, 
stands near a Chinese lacquer screen, which can only boast the — 
comparatively insignificant antiquity of two centuries. Teapots — 
and saki-pots are here, some of wrought metal, some of exquisite — 
lacquer, lined with metal, incense-burners, also of lacquer, and — 
cups, pots, and jars innumerable, the deep browns, greens, and 
blues of which, often subtly combined, cannot be surpassed. In — 
one corner, standing like a sentinel beside a cabinet of rare and 
valuable vases, we find a suit of Japanese armour, mainly of lac- es 
quer, so strong that it can resist any sword, but having the breast- 
plate of inlaid metal. The masque is fashioned in the grotesquel ? 
fierce similitude of a human face with bristling moustache and — 
beard, and the figure carries a splendid specimen of the long spear _ 
with curved blade and dragon-mounted shaft made of papzer- 
maché, solidly lacquered over. Opposite the entrance to the studio, — 
and obscuring a window which the roof-light renders superfluous, — 
hangs a very singular antique Japanese hanging, beautifully em- 
broidered in gold, silver, and various colours, and representing the — 
seven poets together in the sacred bamboo grove, where one of — 
them reads from a scroll. The figures are almost life-size, and are” . 4 
wonderfully artistic in grouping and pose; a Turkish rug and a 
rich woven silk curtain, the prevailing tone of which is delicate 
blue, hang near. On the other side of the room, against some sub 
dued silk hangings, depends an elaborate gilt arabesque in stucco — 
of part of the old Alhambra—a window, above and beneath whic 
inscriptions, presumably from the Koran, are engraved. Near 
is the gorgeous gold and silver embroidered court-robe of some ~ 
Japanese magnate, the basis of the design being a large drag 
(a very favourite object of portrayal, in embroideries as well as — 
porcelain, among the Japanese and Chinese), and a curtain most — 
effectively designed by Mr. Colman from Japanese fabrics, the - 
centre being wove-silk, depicting birds of exquisite hue flying amid 
lines which represent conventionalised clouds, and the borders of — 
yellow and brown velvet plush with an edging of black, From — 
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various cabinets the artist readily produces some of his most valu- 
able and seemingly inexhaustible treasures. Now he discloses a 
lovely and most complete set of the egg-shell china, known as rose- 
_ back, the art of producing which has been to a great extent lost; 

then a very fine collection of Japanese zzros (used to hold per- 
fumes and medicines, chiefly the latter). These are most various 
in construction, of gold, silver, ivory, wood, bamboo, lacquer, &c., 
and are ornamented with designs in mother-of-pearl, coral, steel, 
and other metals, which usually illustrate fables, poems, or por- 
tions of the sacred writings. The beauty, harmony, and artistic 
subtlety of these inros is something wonderful, and the evidence 
of patient and skilful workmanship which they afford makes the 
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wonder increase. In no nation does ‘the decorative sense of har- 
mony and relation seem to be so general and so intuitive. Un- 
fortunately, one cannot stop to discuss this question. Among 
other objects of interest in the studio are a number of Persian 
hangings (countless varieties of which, as well as of Japanese and 
Chinese stuffs, Mr. Colman keeps stowed away); a group of Per- 
sian weapons, battle-axes, spear-heads, pistols, &c.; fine Chinese 
placques, and one antique brass placque of German construction, 
and many other isolated articles of value. A collection of Japanese 
swords, about fifty in number, is very interesting, The combina- 
tion of metal is fine, and the blades keener and better than those 
of Damascus, while the lacquer-scabbards, often ornamented with 
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wrought steel in the shape of dragons, &c., are most artistic in 
their harmonies and coherence of design. One is of pearl and 
black lacquer, with a mounting of clocsonné enamel, and in the 
_ hilt is a small scabbard containing a knife, on which the name and 
badge of the distinguished owner are, as is usual, inscribed. Some- 
times these hilts also contain chopsticks. -Round the walls hang 
_ sundry water-colours and oil-pictures by the tenant of the studio, 
as well as a portrait of a burgomaster by Rembrandt, which the 
late J. F. Kensett procured in Paris, and which is an undoubted 
original. There is also here a quaint but charming conception of 
The Annunciation,’ by Macrino d’Alba, a painter who lived at 
_ Turin about the middle of the fifteenth century, and several other 
pictures of different character. Near the easel, on which we pro- 


Studio of Mr, Samuel Colman, 


bably find a couple of pictures in course of composition, a solemn 
lay figure, in Persian fez and robe, keeps guard ; and on every side 
one’s sense is gratified by some object, in the colour or form of 
which reside its value and charm. This collection is so many- 
sided, and so complete in its divers ramifications, that it would take 
months to explore and study it. Mr. Colman believes in the bene- 
ficial effect of the colours, combinations, and designs found alone 
in these Oriental curios and webs, and certainly, in so far as deco- 
ration is the ultimate end of Art, the two nations which chiefly con- 
tribute to our wants to-day are not to be equalled. His theories 
may not meet with universal assent, but the result of their practice 
both in his studio and his pictures is most satisfactory. 


(To be continued.) JOHN MORAN. 
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By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, LATE BRITISH CONSUL AT CAIRO, AND HIS SISTER, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 


THE DRAWINGS BY GEORGE L. SEYMOUR. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


NLY those who can understand 
Arabic well, and who have 
mixed freely with people of all 
classes in the land of Egypt, 
can fully realise how cheerful, 
kindly disposed, and peace- 
able the Egyptians of the 
lower and middle ranks are. 

Although very simple-mind- 
ed, they 
cleverness and wit in others, 
even when turned to their dis- 
advantage. 

They are generally very de- 
vout, without, however, being 
fanatical; and although they 
have an inherited contempt for 
all religions except Moham- 
medanism, they do not often 
give expression to this senti- 
ment. 

The peasants are patient, 
industrious, and hard-work- 
ing, and capable of enduring 
much fatigue. They have been 
subjected from time immemo- 
rial, under Pharaohs, Greek 
and Roman Governors, Khali- 
fahs, Mamluks, and Turkish 
Pashas, to extortion and ty- 
ranny, and consequently only 
pay even their legitimate taxes 
under extreme pressure. They 
will often submit to the basti- 
nado before parting with the 
sum demanded, fearing that if 
they pay too readily they may 
be asked to pay more. If, 
however, they could, under a 
humane government, be con- 
vinced that only the legal fixed 
sum would be demanded, and 
that they could obtain redress 
in case of an attempt at ex- 
tortion, they would readily pay 
that sum in its legal instal- 
ments, and in a short time 
the punishments now resorted 

to, and which are a disgrace to the country, might be abolished 

altogether. Happily for these oppressed peasants, the climate of 

Egypt is so beneficent that they can sleep during the greater 

part of the year in the open air, and it is no serious hardship to 

them that their mud cabins are small and comfortless. Their 
wants are few, as they live principally on beans, lentils, onions, 
dates, and millet bread, the produce of their villages, and these 
constitute a nourishing and substantial diet. They take little 
thought of to-morrow, in the confirmed conviction that whatever 
is to be will be, and that all is preordained in the unchange- 
able decrees of destiny. 

The village sheikhs, however, are generally in good circum- 
stances, owning large tracts of land, flocks of sheep and goats, 


* Continued from page 332. 
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as well as camels, oxen, and buffaloes. They oppress their 
poorer brethren even more than do the Government agents, as 
they know intimately what each indiyidual possesses, and pay 
no heed to any exaggerated pretences of poverty. ‘ 

When any public works are to be carried on, such as the 
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excavation of a new canal or the cleaning out of an old one, the 
raising of dykes or of railway embankments, villagers of both 
sexes and of all ages are taken away by thousands from their 
own tillage, and are made to work under taskmasters—petty 
village tyrants. Much more might be said of the cruel oppres- 


sion of these patient, hard-working people, but an amelioration 
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of their condition may now be hoped for. The Egyptian 
Government has under consideration a plan for the better 
regulation of labour on public works, and is also apparently 
endeavouring to abolish many unjust prerogatives claimed by 
certain large landowners. 

The middle and upper classes, merchants and proprietors, are 
cleanly in their habits and persons, gentlemanly in their bearing, 
and graceful in their hospitality; but both classes are liable 
to lose their urbanity when they enter Government service. 


The spirit of the Mohammedan religion thoroughly pervades 
the lives and characters of the Egyptians. The Koran is 
frequently quoted in ordinary conversation, and the name of 
God is invoked continually, even on the most trivial occasions. 
Some of the characteristics of the people are apparently very 
contradictory. They load and goad their beasts of burden to their 
utmost endurance, and yet they will not kill one of them when 
lame or broken down, but will turn it out into the open country, 


| ‘‘that God who gave the life may retake it in due time.’’ They 
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deem it a meritorious act to distribute bread and to provide | 


Water for the numerous houseless and ownerless dogs, but 
despise them and repel them, even with cruelty, if they approach 
so near the person as to threaten pollution from direct contact. 

The Egyptian merchant or shopkeeper does not scruple to take 
false oaths to his own advantage, and after swearing that an 
article he is offering for sale cost him a certain sum, he will 
without shame sell it for much less, and be quite satisfied with 
the bargain. 


Artisans are generally both lazy and careless in their work, 
and, unless overlooked, they perform their tasks in a very slovenly 
manner. There is no spirit of rivalry or emulation among them, 
and except in very rare instances they do not aspire to excellence. 
It must be admitted, however, that there is an excuse for them 
in the fact that little or no encouragement exists for anything 
beyond mediocrity, a skilled workman having reason to fear 
being impressed into Government service. It is to be hoped that 
this impediment to progress may soon be entirely removed. 
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An Englishman who has had long experience of the capabilities 
of Arab workmen states that, with regard to stonemasons and 
builders, he has been perfectly satisfied, and he is convinced 
that when kindly treated, regularly paid, and well directed by 
able and humane foremen, they do better and more satisfactory 
work than can be obtained in any part of Europe for the same 


dusky little ones carrying their small burdens of earth, or 
mortar, or stone, well balanced on their well-set heads ; follow- 
ing each other steadily, in single file, over rough places, or up 
and down an embankment, or to and fro upon a platform, with 
unflagging precision. They are docile and obedient, and the 
work appears to be no hardship to them. At sunset they return 
in groups to their villages, merrily singing all the way, as if they 
had been out for a holiday excursion! Probably it was by 
training and accustoming the people of Egypt from early child- 
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amount of pay. A great deal of the unskilled labourers’ work, 
both in building and excavation, is performed by quite young chil- 
dren of both sexes, who are collected from the neighbouring vil- 
lages. They arrive at the scene of their labour at sunrise, or shortly 
after, and work under their taskmasters as nimbly and regularly 
as ants. It is very interesting and suggestive to watch these 
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| hood to such labour as this that the erection of the Pyramids 


and temples on the banks of the Nile was rendered possible. 
Egypt is essentially an agricultural country, and the artisan 
class bears but a small proportion to the rest of the population. 
The system of guilds has for many centuries been established in 
every branch of native industry, and probably at one time good — 
workmanship was thus secured ; but now the chief object in the 
preservation of the system seems to be to facilitate the collection 


of personal taxes and to guarantee the execution of public works. 
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ery guild is presided over by a sheikh appointed by. Govern- 
t, on the recommendation of the senior members of the 
A fee of about £20 is paid by each sheikh when his 
is registered at the Government office. The sheikh is 
absolute ruler of his guild; he admits new members, 
nges contracts, fixes the wages of craftsmen, and selects 
kmen to carry out the various works he has engaged to 
cute. He collects all taxes from his guild, and is responsible 
Government for them. 

The members of the guilds receive, on their admission, certifi- 
, stating their qualifications and the rates of wages to 
they are entitled. They are, as a rule, restricted to one 
trade, and if, as rarely happens, they are allowed to join 
© guilds, they are obliged to pay an extra tax in each. 

_ Thesilversmiths and goldsmiths still reproduce their traditional 
¢ , and the potters repeat continually the graceful forms 
jiliar to their forefathers centuries ago. Embroidering with 
d or silver thread on cloth or velvet and silk is an important 
+h of industry, and very effective work is produced. 

house servants the Egyptians are generally found to be 
worthy, but the caterer considers himself entitled to make a 


e Soodcitizéns of its adherents (chiefly, 
ccount of the temperance which it enjoins); but 
it is inthe University of Cairo, in the Mosque 
where on an average about ten or eleven thousand 
re being educated, we see its disadvantages. There 
1 sciences are condemned; nothing is accepted that 
its germ or confirmation in the Koran, the book which is 
as a divine ordinance, to contain all that is necessary 
government of a people in this world, and as their guide 
world to come. All the doctors and students in the 
condemn as heretical the theory of the earth’s 
und the sun. ‘This fact of itself forces us to admit that 
medanism, when scrupulously followed and exclusively 
0, is a stumbling-block to progress and civilisation. 
hedive, knowing the exclusiveness of the Sheikhs of 
and intensely desirous of enlightening his people, 
some years ago a normal school, at which students 
the Azhar might, in addition to the University 
trained also in the liberal sciences, and thus be 
ble as professors in the various Government schools, 
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considerable profit on his market purchases; indeed, cooks fre- 
quently refuse high wages at establishments where the duty of 
marketing is not included in the engagement, while they 
gladly accept half the pay if allowed to make the daily 
purchases. “ 

Murder, burglary, and open acts of violence are extremely 
rare amongst the natives ; when these crimes are perpetrated in 
Cairo or Alexandria they may almost always be attributed to 
low-class Europeans. 

Few natives are seen in the streets later than two or three 
hours after sunset, except the watchmen and guards, and the 
porters at the gates of the by-streets and of the different quar- 
ters of the city. The sentinel or guard calls out to the ap- 
proaching passenger, ‘‘ Who is that ?’”’ and is answered, ‘A 
citizen.’’ The private watchman in the same case should say, 
“Attest the unity of God,’’ and the proper reply is, ‘‘ There is 
no deity but God.’’ It is supposed that a thief, or any person 
bound on any unlawful undertaking, would not dare to utter 
these words. ; 

Mohammedanism, as presented to the mass of the people to 
be practised and followed as a guide of life, appears perfectly 
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and this has already produced good results; for whereas 
formerly the professors in the University were often found to be 
utterly deficient in the most elementary knowledge of caligraphy, 
arithmetic, and the natural sciences, the students at the normal 
school now pass examinations in mathematics, history; &c. 
Occasionally, however, a man of an intelligent and thoughtful 
mind is developed and shines forth out of the darkness of the 
Azhar, and, studying the few liberal and philosophical books in 
the Arabic language, obtains and retains ideas which he dare 
not express in presence of the so-called learned men of his class. 
During the last ten or fifteen years a very great change has 
come over the character of the Egyptians. Their intercourse 
with Europeans, and the elevation of many native and foreign 
Christians to positions of rank and authority in the administration, 
have caused the Egyptians to look with less disfavour on the pro- 
fessors of other religions, and at the same time they have become 
less observant of the outward ceremonies of their own. It is no 
longer a common sight to see Mohammedans performing their 
ablutions and saying their prayers in shops or by the roadside. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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HE author of a small book now lying before us, Mr. Francis | being that attached to the Stoke Poges Church, about half 
G. Heath, a gentleman widely known as a popular writer | way between Slough and Burnham; and the author of ‘‘ Burn- 
on the sylvan scenery and woodland productions of England, | ham Beeches”’ points out, as he skirts the open common of 
worthily commemorates the recent action of the Corpora- | East Burnham, where stands, in the ‘‘little forest of Burnham,” 


tion of London in pre- the identical old tree 


serving for the benefit 
of the public that pic- 
turesque spot of ground 
on which stand the fa- 
mous Burnham Beeches, 
whose ample grey trunks 
and widely stretching 
arms indicate the growth 
of centuries, reminding 
every schoolboy whose 
classic studies have 
reached Virgil of the 
opening line in the poet’s 
Eclogue— 

“Tityre, tu patule recubans sub 

tegmine fagi.”’ 

There are several places 
in England named Burn- 
ham, but that which is 
celebrated for its famous 
beech-trees is in the 
county of Buckingham, 
about two miles from 
Maidenhead and four 
from Windsor. The vil- 
lage, a long and strag- 
gling one, was once a 


market town, and a very ancient place, as is attested by the 


Burnham Beeches—Winter. 


which presumably sug- 

gested to Gray the verse 

from the Epitaph in his 

“Elegy 7’— 

‘¢ There, at the foot of yonder 
nodding beech, 

That wreathes its old fantastic 

roots so high, 

' His listless length at noontide 
would he stretch, 

And pore upon the brook that 

babbles by.” 

Other trees, even larger 
than that just spoken 
of, are also described in 
language which shows 
the deep impression these 
woodland giants have 
made upon the author’s 
mind; and then, com- 
ing somewhat more into 
the open country, he 
speaks with the feeling 
of a lover of the pictu- 
resque and an _ ardent 
admirer of the beauties 
of nature of what meets 
his eye: —“‘ The fringe of 


common is narrow on our left, and we can see, between the leafy 


moated side of what was assumed to be a palace, tradition-/| interstices, the yellow hue of ripening corn, and the red tinge 
ally said to have been a seat of the Kings of Mercia, and also | of the flowering meadow grass ; on our right the forest view alone 


an occasional residence 
for the Kings of Eng- 
land after the Conquest. 
There was also an abbey, 
founded about 1265, for 
sisters of the order of St. 
Augustine, by Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, brother 
of Henry III. Nothing 
now remains of the build- 
ing but a small portion, 
used as a barn, about a 


mile from the village. 


The surrounding neigh- 
bourhood is noted not 
only for its picturesque 
character, but also for 
its historic interest; a 
“delightful and charm- 
ing neighbourhood—de- 
lightful on account of the 
natural loveliness of its 
surroundings,’’ writes Mr. 
Heath, ‘‘and charming 
by the classic associa- 
tions which have clung 
to it since Gray first gave 
to the world one of the 


written in a Country Churchyard ;’’’ the churchyard in question 


Burnham Beeches—Summer. 


—great fantastic forms of 
beech contrasting with 
the white-patched, slen- 
der trunks of birch, mossy 
boles, withered leaves, 
graceful brake, and dane- 
ing shadows, as the wind 
stirs the foliage above.”’ 
In this enthusiastic 
strain Mr. Heath conti- 
nues to dilate upon the 


Burnham Beeches and 


the country amidst which 
they grow: the theme is 
quite sufficient to justify 
the glowing language he 
employs, and the little 
book itself, which is de- 
dicated to the Corpora- 
tion of London, is a fit 
and well-timed compli- 
ment to the liberality of 
the citizens, who have 
paid out of the corporate 
funds a considerable sum 
to keep the locality from 
the threatening hands of 
the spoiler—a movement 


attention, and which he has had the gratification of seeing suc- 
Our two illustrations, with others of a 


most beautiful productions in the English language, his ‘Elegy, | to which the author himself was one of the first to call public 
| 
| 


* “Burnham Beeches.” By Francis George Heath, Author of “Our Woodland 
Trees,” &c. Illustrated. Published by Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London. | Vernon Heath. 


cessfully carried out. 


similar kind, are engraved from large photographs taken by Mr. 
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HOGARTH AND LANDSEER.* 


—— ee 


I1].—LANDSEER AS A HUMORIST. 


N my article in the last number I chiefly treated 
of Hogarth as an animal painter; in the pre- 
sent I propose to deal with Landseer as a 
humorist, in comparison or contrast, which you 
will, with the older master. 

’ We have seen that the points on which these 
artists differed were points of personal character 
and the object of their art ; and the points in which they resem- 
bled one another were delight in humour and sympathy with 
animals, together with a strange affinity of artistic perception | 
which led them to notice and study certain facts in nature for | 


oy ae 


‘ he had wished to.be a severe satirist or 
‘moral ke a efforts would have been fruitless as 
‘long as he confined himself to impersonating men in animals. 
All his sermons would have commenced with a joke from which 
hte was no possibility of transition to a serious peroration. 


* Continued from page 328. 
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Paganini, from a Sketch by Landseer. 


their artistic value, which have struck no other -artists as impor- 
tant in the same degree. 

In.viewing Landseer as a humorist of men and manners in 
relation to Hogarth, we shall see that the two artists approach 
and recede from one another in much the same way; but we 
shall also see what was not so capable of demonstration in the 
previous article—how closely the two men resembled each other 
in certain moral and artistic qualities, especially in honesty and 
absence of finesse. 

Landseer as a social satirist is of course heavily handicapped 
at the outset, from the fact that he was an artist-of dogs, and 


Yet, allowing for this, with the exception of Hogarth I know of 
no attist-who has shown in’ a few of his works a keener-per- 
ception of the follies and humours of human society. Wilkie’s 
‘Beadle’ is not a finer satire on the fantastic tricks of ‘‘ brief 
authority’? than Landseer’s ‘Jack in Office ;’ and to find a 
parallel to the consummate truth of the human humour of 
‘Dignity and Impudence,’ and ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ we 
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must, if we do not go to Hogarth, seek among the illustrations 
to plays and stories by such men as Leslie and Cruikshank. 
Apart, however, altogether from satire on the one hand, and 
from animal burlesque on the other, Landseer’s reputation as a 
painter of human character is deservedly far less great than as 


Group from Hogarth’s print of ‘ The Oratorio.’ 


a painter of animals; but this is due rather to the extraordinary 
pitch of perfection to which he carried the one than from 
natural incapacity to shine in the other. His pictures of men 
are all good, his Highlanders especially, and his study of the 
illicit distiller in ‘The Highland Whiskey-still’ is a masterpiece of 
character; yet, for all this, and in spite of the undoubted fact 
that after he went to Scotland to see Sir Walter Scott in 1824, the 
spirit of his work changed from the animal to the human, so that 
subsequently to that date the interest of his works, though com- 
posed principally of animals, all centred in the relation of 
animals to men, one feels, in looking at his human figures, that 
they are wanting in force, and that there is more interest—not 
only animal and artistic, but also human—%in a few touches 
bestowed upon an animal than in his most carefully executed 
figures of men and women. With the exceptions of the hard, 
dare-devil features of the whiskey distiller, and the wonderful 
but terrible face of debauched beauty in his ‘Comus,’ there is 
scarcely a human countenance in his gallery (excepting por- 
traits, of which more by-and-by) which can bear comparison 
in strength and interest with those of his animals. 

As a rule, what was said by Fielding of Hogarth’s men 
is true of Landseer’s animals, viz. they think; but as much 
cannot be said for his men. But it is difficult to believe that 
an artist who was capable of inspiring the faces of his dogs 
with the expression of so much human folly could not have 
become a real rival of Hogarth in human faces, if he had 
devoted his life to this branch of Art; and as for the greater 
portion of his artistic life he was far more interested in humanity 
than most artists, it needs something more than his excep- 
tional love for animals to account for his never attempting a 
scene composed of human figures which would exhibit his 
really considerable natural talent for catching the various expres- 
sions of different men. 

How fully Hogarth entered into the characters of animals in 
their relation to man has already been shown from his works ; 
but the works of Landseer do not show to the full his powers 
of drawing humorous pictures of men. Itis not generally known 
what a quick and clever caricaturist he was, and this not by any 
undue exaggeration, but by a power of seizing and enforcing 
the natural peculiarities of a face and figure. His sketch of 
Paganini is the only instance of this which can be shown here ; 
but numberless are, or. rather were, the humorous sketches 
which he drew of the men whom he met in society. It was his 
habit to make these sketches and pass them round for the 
amusement of the circle, and then to crumple them up and 
throw them in the fire. As a pendant to Paganini, Hogarth’s 


figure of the Conductor of the Oratorio is given, which was pro- 
bably not more of a caricature than the other. 

Of this reticence of natural faculty it is difficult to say how 
much was due to his early training, and how much to natural 
bent of disposition towards animals; but that the former had 
much to do with determining the character of his compositions 
will not, I think, be doubted. Though Hogarth in his earliest 
published works showed himself at once as a satirist of men and 
manners, it must be remembered that he was at this time twenty- 
three years of age. Down to this period he had been employed 
as an engraver upon silver, executing coats of arms, mottoes, 
and initials for that eminent silversmith, Mr. Ellis Gamble, of 
Cranbourne Street. Whatever essays in Art he made previous 
to his apprenticeship are lost to us; but he began as a child to 
draw, and his copy-books at school were more remarkable for 
the drawings which adorned them than for the correctness with 
which the exercises were performed. Among these, if we could 
recover them, we should doubtless find, together with caricatures 
of schoolfellows and masters (if he dared to ornament his books 
with such penal impiety), drawings of those animals of which all 
children are so fond. If he had been allowed, as Landseer was, 
to pursue his boyish taste exclusively—not only without let or 
hindrance, but with every assistance which his father and brother 
could lend him—we should probably have found that animals 
figured very largely among his chosen subjects; for though 
Hogarth, even in his childhood, showed his taste for satire by 
mimicking his fellow-creatures, no child’s world is complete 
without its animals. But Landseer was also a consummate 
mimic, at least in after-life, and humanity played a much more 
important part in Hogarth’s early life than in Landseer’s. In 


the first place Hogarth went to school in London, and was to a 
far greater extent than Landseer a London boy. The school- 


Group from ‘ Laying down the Law,’ by Landseer. 


room, with its inhabitants young and old, was his first studio, and 
this was afterwards exchanged for the crowded streets and the 
shops and shows of London life—he was a cockney, pure and 
simple. Moreover, he had to think for himself: poverty pressed 


on his parents, and it was by his own wish that he, to avoid the ~ 
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misery which in his father’s case he saw overtake the struggling 
scholar, gave up the hopes of ‘higher education,’’ or a free 
r. _ artist’s life, to bind himself for seven years to toil in a silver- 
 smith’s shop. Thus by the time that his apprenticeship was 
_ over, and he was able to devote his energy to Art, he was, 
though still young, a man of the world, with views of life formed 
by daily intercourse with men, and with a store of human experi- 
ence gained by study of their peculiarities in long years of 
London life. However dubious such an education may have 
_ been to him as an artist, it was an excellent training for an 
observer of life, and he came out of it a highly trained satirist, 
with a strong natural genius for Art, with his love for animals 
_ not extinguished, but altogether subordinate to his love for 
_ satire. , 
_ It was altogether different with Landseer, whose genius for 
_ Art, if possible more precocious even than Hogarth’s, was 
_ fostered, to the exclusion of every other study, from the earliest 
_ age. Though born and bred in London, it was in no crowded 
_ thoroughfare, but in what then formed the northern outskirts of 
the metropolis, with little but open fields stretching between his 
father’s house in Foley Street and the hills of Highgate and 
_ Hampstead. The open country, instead of a schoolroom, was his 
first studio, and his studies were cows and sheep, horses and 
dogs. From the age of five, when he could draw animals well, 
the drawing of them was his exclusive pleasure and duty till he 
_ grew to manhood. Without for a moment denying that he 
_ showed an extraordinary bent in this direction, there is no 
doubt that this bent was so exclusively cultivated, and so little 
_ interrupted by any more human studies, that any natural dis- 
position he may have had to study and satirize the ways of 
_ men had little chance of showing itself in his art till he grew into 
aman. The curious thing is not that it did not show itself more, 
but that it should have shown itself as strongly as it did; but 
he had only one way of expressing himself pictorially, and that 
was by drawing animals. Thus we find him as a boy of twelve 
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The Bench, by Hogarth. 


mntrasting the characteristits of England and France by his 
amous drawings of a ‘French Hog’ and a ‘British Boar,’ in 
spirit which may properly be characterized as Hogarthian ; 
and five years later we have the picture of ‘The Braggart,’ in 
which England, Beaiand, and Ireland are represented by three 


| 
| 
| 
| 


dogs of different and characteristic breed. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1824 that what I have elsewhere termed his natural- 
history stage was completed, and he began to look upon life 
through human spectacles, and to treat animals principally in 
their relation to man. So that just about the same time of 


~ ~ 


Group from ‘ Alexander and Diogenes, by Landseer. 


life as when Hogarth published his first satirical prints, Landseer 
was beginning, with his ‘Catspaw’ (1824) and his ‘ Travelled 
Monkey’ (1827), to show that he, though a painter of animals, 
was a humorist at heart, and had a keen eye for the follies of 
humankind. But at this time he was a highly trained artist, 
with his love of satire not extinguished, but subordinate to his 
love for animals. 

So at twenty-one, or thereabouts, both of these artists left 
the traditions of their early employment to strike out each a 
new line in Art—the one the animal propensities of men, the 
other the human propensities of animals. Without thereby 
denying that Hogarth’s natural talent was essentially the draw- 
ing of human, and Landseer’s of animal faces and forms, yet 
after Landseer’s early life it would have been as difficult for 
him, whatever his bent, to have developed into the designer of 
the ‘Marriage a la Mode’ or ‘The Bench,’ as for Hogarth 
to have painted ‘Night and Morning’ or ‘Laying down the 
Law.’ Landseer had been brought up and educated in what 
may be called animal-land, and had learnt its language so 
thoroughly that for ever afterwards he thought in it, and his 
ideas, however human, clothed themselves as naturally in animal 
forms as Turner’s in rocks and ruins, and clouds and light, and 
would have had to go through a process similar to translation 
before he could express himself otherwise. 

One other reason may also be urged why he did not exercise 
more fully his natural talent for humour. His mind, if less 
vigorous, was more sensitive and many-sided than Hogarth’s. 
Hogarth was a humorist only, always failing when he attempted 
sentiment, whereas Landseer was a lover of nature, a sports- 
man, and a poet, besides a humorist. Humour was Hogarth’s 
business, but it was Landseer’s play, and it is therefore no 
wonder that we find the number of purely humorous works that 
the latter executed was comparatively small, and that those 
which will bear anything like close comparison with Hogarth 
are smaller still; at the same time, the distinctive character of 
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these few works is so unmistakable, and they are scattered so 
evenly throughout his artistic life, that they are plainly as legi- 
timate growths of his mind as his ‘ Old Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner’ and his ‘ Flood in the Highlands.’ The most im- 
portant of these are the ‘Twa Dogs’ (1822), the ‘Catspaw’ 
(1824), the ‘ Travelled Monkey’ (1827), ‘High Life’ and ‘ Low 
Life’ (1829); ‘ Highland Music’ (1830), in which the idea of 
discordant sounds is almost as painful as in Hogarth’s ‘ Dis- 
tressed Musician ;’ ‘ Jack in Office ’ (1833), ‘ Dignity and Impu- 
dence’ (1839), ‘Laying down the Law’ (1840). Then there 
comes a pause, the commencement of his attacks of nervous 
depression, which force his thoughts away from the care- 
lessness of humour to the sadness of sentiment. In 1849 came 
the ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ most humorous of all perhaps, 
but most laboured; and in 1865 the playful ‘Connoisseurs’ ends 
the list. Mixed with his more serious work throughout his 
life, even to the last, were many bright, genial, and sub-humorous 
pictures, but none to compare with those mentioned in the 
vigour of their humour, still less to compare with Hogarth. 

To compare even these in detail with Hogarth’s pictures 
would scarcely be a fruitful task. The views which they took of 
human life and the objects they sought to attain being so dif- 
ferent, the resemblances which can be easily found between 


them are of a more general kind. One or two of them we will 
mention, and leave our readers to pursue the comparison further 
if they will. 

The first of these is the power they both possessed of placing 
a little humorous pictorial drama of their own upon the stage so 
that it told its own story without need of words. Not even 
Hogarth could have devised a scene fuller of greater varieties 
of human meanness than Landseer’s ‘ Jack in Office,’ of which, 
and of his other pictures of the same class, Landseer might have 
said in the words of Hogarth, slightly altered, ‘‘ Let the figures 
in my picture be considered as players, dressed for genteel 
comedy or farce, for high or low life. I have endeavoured to 
treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; my picture is my stage, 
my dogs and monkeys are my players, who, by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit a dumb show.”’ 

It is, however, in ‘Alexander and Diogenes’ that Landseer 
approaches most nearly to the variety of Hogarthian humour. 
This picture, despite its difference in subject and the nature of 
the human follies laughed at, has yet many points of resem- 
blance to the boudoir scene in the ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode.’ 
The composition is similar. The left is taken up in both pictures 
by the two principal figures, who are engaged with one another, 
while the rest of the company amuse themselves on the right. 


The levee of Diogenes is indeed very different from that of Lady 
Squanderfield. Alexander has no similarity in character to 
Counsellor Silvertongue, but for power of expression there is 
little to choose between the cynicism of the tub philosopher and 
the seductive gallantry of the lawyer, between the dangerous 
deliberation of the lady and the insolent pride of the conqueror ; 
while, if we turn to the conceited folly of the courtiers in both 
pictures, we recognise our friends quite as well among the dogs 
as among the ladies and gentlemen. The two heads in 
Hogarth’s ‘ Taste in High Life’ are, however, more convenient 
for contrast with the canine courtiers of Landseer than any 
which could be selected from the ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ and are 
accordingly engraved here. 
Hogarth prided himself on not being a caricaturist, and 
rightly in the main; for though he may have, by accumulation 
of incident and by the exaggeration of fact, heightened the 
power and humour of his scenes, he never distorted or falsified 
nature. In this lies the secret of the greatness of his power, 
which, in spite of all his coarseness, still keeps, and will for 
ever keep, his fame impregnable from all attacks of the fasti- 
dious, and, in spite of all changes of manners and thought, from 


Group from Hogarth’s print 
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of ‘ Taste in High Life.’ 


the corrosive process of time. Without this the morality of his 
purpose would have been of little avail: morals are very cheap, 
and those he chose to illustrate the cheapest of all. That a 
harlot and a rake go to ruin, that marriages of convenience end 
in disgrace and crime, that industry succeeds better than idle- 


ness, are facts almost too trite for a copy-book ; and if the force — 


with which he had shown these truisms had been aided by distor- 
tions of fact or concessions to the popular feeling of the period, 
they would have decayed with the age that brought them forth. 
But his force was genuine, and unadulterated either by the 
temptation to be effective at the expense of truth, or by the 
fashion of the day. This criticism does not, of course, apply 
to his occasional squibs, which were ephemeral in their very 
nature. “4 

It is early yet to speak of the endurance of Landseer’s repu- 
tation, but in the majority of his works the same praise may be 
given. They are honest, straightforward, and manly to the 
backbone ; and though some, such as the once famous picture 
of ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ may decline in popularity, as it was painted 
in accordance with a popular sentiment which was ephemeral 
because founded on ignorance or partial knowledge, the majority 
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of his works should retain their place in the public honour, 
because, in addition to their cleverness, they are true, in just 
the same sense as Hogarth’s are true, viz. that the humour of 
them and the sentiment of them, which gain our tears or 

aughter (humour and sentiment both as cheap as Hogarth’s 
_ morals), are not enforced by any concealment or distortion of 
the truth, but at worst by such an exaggeration of it as was 
_ necessary for anartist who made his animals act the characters 
of men. In his picture of ‘ Alexander and Diogenes,’ in which 
_ he exhausted the resources of his ingenuity to make dogs look 
€ men, the effect is produced by such a subtle exaggeration 
natural canine expressions, that were each dog cut out and 
placed in a canvas by itself, it is doubtful whether any exag- 
-geration would be perceptible ;’and this is in a picture of inten- 
_ tional burlesque, to which it would be almost as absurd to apply 
_the usual tests of truth as to an extravaganza. 
_ One out of ‘many more radical resemblances of disposition 
may be noted, viz. the simple straightforwardness of the method 
of expression. There was never any doubt in the mind of what 


they wanted to do or how to do it; no confused, vague work in 
their handling, no indefiniteness in their aim, no attempt at 
concealment of thought, no striving after half-conceived ideas. 
This is especially observable in their portraits and their pictures 
of terror. The first of both artists represent the plain, unaf- 
fected impression of their minds, without added sentiment or 
artistic flattery of any kind. Hogarth’s portrait of Captain 
Coram and Landseer’s of his father, the former’s portrait of 
Miss Rich and any of Landseer’s portraits of the children of 
the aristocracy, show how much can be done by the simple, 
unaffected portraiture of benevolent or sweet faces. In their 
pictures of terror, on the other hand, no amount of pain daunted 
them. As Hogarth painted the child on the spit, Landseer 
painted the otter on the spear; as Hogarth did not shrink from 
the terrors of the madhouse, so Landseer could face the dread 
of the cruel bears disturbing with brutal irreverence the bones 
of the Arctic travellers; and there is no picture of Hogarth’s 
which is more terrible in its plain rendering of sensuality and 
lust than Landseer’s illustration to Comus. W.C. M. 
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a AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


N my last article I proposed to enter, in some de- 
tail, on the subject of decoration and furniture. 
I shall begin with very simple forms of both, 
such as might meet the temporary needs of per- 
sons who, in addition to their town-house, and 
also sometimes to a second house in the country, 
| ia want to have a seaside cottage, where their fami- 
_ lies—if, as often happens with men engrossed in business, they do 
_ not themselves—may spend the hottest season of the year; per- 
___ haps not more than a couple of months. They like to have things 
_ “tasty” even for these two months, but prefer to reserve their 
_ large expenditures for the houses they live in all the rest of the 
_ year. 
____ Let us, before entering into consultation on details, first glance 
at the plan of such a “‘shantee,” as the owner modestly calls it, to 
the scandal of the architect’s assistants, by whom, on numerous 
_ sheets of “pressed Whatman” and “double-thick Manila” (for 
even the design of a ‘‘shantee,” if men and women of good sense 
__and good breeding are to live in it, needs much study, and takes, 
_ in illustrating it, many sheets of paper), it is duly registered as 
Pia “Marine Cottage for Commodore Paul Jones Katamaran.” 
_ (Ground Plan, Fig. A.) To suit our Atlantic seaboard, this house 
was designed to spread out the principal divisions towards the 
east, where— 
aie iy _*. .... paved with heayen’s azure smile, 
} The wide world of waters is vibrating.”’ 


In this “cottage by the sea’”’—where most of the short period 

occupation is lived out-of-doors—the parlour becomes little 
_ more than a makeshift, devoted alternately, under stress of rainy 
_ weather or an occasional snap of undue cold, to the purposes of a 
_ library or music-room. As a withdrawing-room, its use is usurped 
_ by the piazza, with its pavilions, which are important features of 
1 lay-out, and which, unless on unusually formal occasions, also 
its place as a reception-room. One may pass a week by the 
without having occasion to enter the parlour of his 
ng; but one is not likely to dip every day in the surf, and 

cessantly inhale the Atlantic breezes, without punctual attend- 
ance in the dining-room at least three times a day. This room, 
herefore, takes. precedence of the drawing-room, so far as the 
1 attractions of the situation—the ocean view and breeze—are 
rned, though the former, by. means of the eastward opening 
alcove or square bay-window, is not neglected as to this 
and has the nearer position—as a reception-room should 
‘towards the main entrance of the house. But the princi- 


pair \e Continued from page 176. 
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pal hallway (Hall and Staircase, Fig, B) of such a residence is, if of 
sufficient size, quite likely to be more used than either drawing or 
dining room, for it connects both with the main resort of house- 
hold and guests—the piazza. It has, therefore, the place of ho- 
nour, which directly commands both the ocean and the southern 
aspect. But in the exterior corner of it, by carrying the wall on 
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Ground Plan, Fig. A. 


a diagonal line, we at once, assisted by the ingathering lines of the 
chimney-breast and by the passageway retreating sidewise from 
it, find the constructive features lending themselves to an odd and 
picturesque interior, and make room for a valuable addition, in the 
way of breadth and compactness, to what we call qur ‘ladies’ out- 
door parlour”’ (Pavilion, Fig. C), appropriately adjacent to the 
indoor parlour, while a similar pavilion—at once divided from and 
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_ connected with it by means of a narrow bit of piazza—is provided, 
at the other end, for the male kind who prefer to finish their after- 
dinner cigars before rejoining the ladies, and who have only to step 
through the north window of the dining-room to do so ad fresco. 

These pavilions may be treated, as usual, simply as amplifica- 
tions of the piazza, and left open; or we may resort to a method 
I have inaugurated in my own practice, and by the use of light 
frames filled with the metal gauze which cannot be seen through 
from without, but does not impede the vision from within, they 
may be turned into veritable summer parlours with a privacy even 
more complete than that of a windowed room. These frames, in- 
cluding those for swing-doors into the narrow portions of the 
piazza, are carried all round from floor to ceiling without being 
seen from the outside, and consequently without the slightest de- 
rangement of architectural effect. They open most of the side 
surface of the pavilions to the slightest breath of air, and serve 
for. the complete exclusion of mosquitoes and other insects. A 
table, on which may be found the morning or evening paper, the 
customary serials, the current number of the Art Fournal, the 
last issue of the “New Handy-Volume Series’’—anything good 
but not too long and exacting for summer lotus-eaters—alongside 


of the piece of embroidery, or the cigar-box and ash-receiver, as 
the case may be, a settee, a chair or two, including a fawteuzl in 
the shape of a Chinese extension-chair, though we will not be 
above a Shaker high-back or Yankee rocker ; all these—including 
table—of bamboo and cane, or even old-fashioned rush—no stuffy, 
hot cushions, but the air freely percolating through everything, 
and all light enough for the most fragile woman to lift; a South 
American hammock swung diagonally from post to post of the 
outer corner; a Manila straw rug thrown down before the settee, 
and another under the table; a Chinese lantern hanging from 
rafter for use, now and then, in a hot night, when there is no j 
moon, and hung with axles and pulleys, so as to be pushed up out 
of the reach of the weather when necessary—voz/d tout so far as 
utilitarian furniture is concerned. If an ocean-squall strikes the 
house, the whole light-weight establishment may be gathered up 
from the driving rain or hail in a jiffy, and sheltered in the hall; 
and, even without such a precaution, it would take but a few 
minutes to set our bamboo and cane furniture to rights again with 
a dry towel. 

For the body-colours of our out-door parlours we should have 
cool slate-tints, greys, and dull blues, on floor, sides, and ceiling, 


Hall and Staircase, Fig. B. , 


mixed on the small surfaces with light hues of buff and straw 
colour; and for colour decoration, besides a few lines of bright 
blue, dark red, bronze, or olive-green, and here and there a soupcon 
of black and pure white in our mouldings and incisions, we should 
have some vivid colour in the borders and fringes of our straw 
mats, more in the outside strands of our hammocks, still more and 
brighter in our hanging lantern of silk or paper, and yet more, and 
a link—or a couple of them—between decoration and high Art 
in the shape of two of the lovely, however slight, Japanese slats 
that have lately appeared in the Art-market, hung against the mul- 
lions of the triple window in the ladies’ pavilion. If more decora- 
tion is wanted, let us employ some artist-carver to render in wood 
a couple of designs we will furnish him, freely adapted from some 
spirited work of Walter Crane (it is understood), a designer in the 
quaint spirit of medizval times, and printed in colours and gold by 
Marcus Ward, in “The Royal Illuminated Book of Legends.” 
They may be done in panels, to hang together on the wall between 
the triple and single window, and will conjure up, to the youth 
who is gathering new strength in his vacation-days, visions of 


enterprise among the arctic icebergs (Panel, Fig. D), and of 
love beneath the tropics as its reward (Panel, Fig. E). All this, 
with the children’s aquarium in the corner, and the pile of bright, 
soft-tinted shells under it, the hanging baskets of flowers and 
vines, the pagoda bird-cage with its canary, the bunches of coral 
and sprays of pressed seaweed (very beautiful some of them 
are), tacked here and there to wall and ceiling, is abundance of 
furniture and decoration for an out-door resort, and all suggests 
the open stretch of beach and shining waste of waters just outside, _ 
and tells its own story of the far-off isles of the sea, and of the dis- 
tant climes that yielded the handiwork around us, while all blend 
with the sough of the breeze and the measured wash of the surf 
in giving pause to the fevered man of business, and rest to the 
weary housewife, who have fled from the noise and glare of the — 
city’s streets. ; 
The gentlemen’s pavilion—contiguous to which is a lavatory, 
&c., under the butler’s pantry—would be finished and furnished 
much in the same way as the ladies’. In place of the movable 
cane-bottomed settee, a fixture of wood is suggested for a seat. 
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A couple of brackets, borrowed from old examples in carton pierre, 
and representing the mermaid and merman of marine mythology 
(Brackets, Figs. F and G), carved in wood, and affixed to the 
wall above, might serve as stands for the latest models of yacht 
or steamer. 

The kitchen of our seaside cottage is a half-story higher than 


_ are not cramped; for the dining-room may, for purposes of enter- 
tainment, be extended into the gentlemen’s pavilion. The bed- 
room story, too, covers much more space than the lower one, be- 
ing carried out over most of the piazza. The two bedrooms above 
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— Panel, Fig. D. 


_ the dining-room and parlour are thus very much larger than those 
“rooms—as they ought to be, much more time being spent in them, 
_ though in sleep ; or rather, because it is spent in sleep, is an addi- 
mal reason for ample space, as we are then most exposed to 
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the dining-room, at once to give depth and light to the main com- 
partments of the basement below, and to secure to the dining-room 
greater immunity than otherwise—in a small house for summering, 
where the doors are likely to be left open—from the odours and 
noises of the kitchen. Though the indoor accommodations of the 
first story are intentionally small, the butler’s and kitchen pantries 


Ladies Pavilion, Fig. C. 


noxious influences from “man’s worst enemy—his own breath.” 
In addition to two other large rooms on the second story (all with 
closets), there is a linen-room, a bath-room, and a unique apart- 
ment, carried out eastward over the piazza from the staircase, and 
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Panel, Fig. £. 


separated from the latter only by a balustrade, thus forming a 
large gallery which, seen from below, adds another quaint feature 
to the generally picturesque effect of the lower hall. Approached 
only through the adjoining bedrooms—one on each side of it— 
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one of its windows opening to the south, while two low casements, 
with a broad outside shelf-sill covered with flowers, look directly 


Bracket, Fig. F. 


over the ocean, it forms a charming little morning-room—at once 
a boudoir and a watch-tower for the careful mistress of the house 
—entirely isolated from the thoroughfares of the dwelling, while 


completely commanding them, both on its own level and on the 
lower floor. 


Bracket, Fig. G. 


In the attic of this cottage there are rooms for servants and 
storage; while in the basement are the usual offices and cellars, 
and, with window-tops high above the ground-level, the laundry 
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Exterior View of Seaside Cottage, Fig. 7H. 


and a large room serving for oars, fishing-tackle, and the like 
paraphernalia “of the seaside. The external view of the cottage 
(Fig. H) tells its own story, good, bad, or indifferent, according to 
the taste of the observer for—zzter a/éa—low walls and high roofs, 
or high walls and low roofs, or his inattention to either. It may 
perhaps be admissible, however, to point out that while the single 


large chimney-shaft encloses no less than eight smoke-flues from 
as many fireplaces, as well as several flues for additional ventila- 
tion not connected with fireplaces, its lines are set diagonally 
with those of the roof-ridge, not simply for picturesque effect, but 
as the natural sequence of the constructional reasons which in- 
duced me to combine, by means of brick-vaulted heads, the four 
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fireplaces of the lower floor and the three of the upper into one 
shaft. 

_ £n passant: Though this cottage was primarily designed for 
‘summer use only, and though some of these temporary seashore 
‘retreats are, for this reason, mere shells of timber and plank 
_ without inside plastering, we cannot afford to leave out our fire- 
places, for several reasons. One is, that the building may some 
day change hands, and be used for winter as well as summer 


_ public buildings and in large dwellings where outlay is a minor 
_ consideration, certain elaborate and expensive methods of ventila- 
tion may be resorted to with abundantly good results. But for 
the small room of a small dwelling-house the properly funnelled 
_ open fireplace—kept open, of course, not covered up with a ridicu- 
_ lous “summer-blower ”’ or “ fire-board ”—is, as regards effective- 
‘hess, economy, and convenience, the best arrangement yet con- 
trived. ; 
___ With respect to the exterior decoration of such a cottage as this, 
_ we should, according to the taste or financial conditions imposed 
by the owner, start, more or less approximately, on one of two 
methods—which we may call low-keyed and high-keyed. In the 
former case (first, as a matter of construction, preferring durable 
_ cypress or cedar for their material rather than pine or other wood) 
we should leave the roof-shingles without paint, and as a minimum 
use but two colours on the siding of the house and the finish of 
the piazza—the body-tint being considerably more subdued than 
that employed on the much smaller surfaces of the trimmings. 
_ The pictorial finish of the gables, as shown in the exterior view, 
_ would be replaced by wooden construction, arranged with refe- 
_ fence to ornamental effect, while the figures seen in the spandrels 


ents and contrasts of its details into harmony with the foun- 
ion-tint. But, without committing ourselves to that in the case 
this our small seaside cottage, we should, in any event, use 
eral other tints on the smaller surfaces, and these would be 
ched up with the most pronounced contrasts of colour, though 
all lavishly, and, where the interior of the piazza—the link 
n in-doors and out-doors—is concerned, with a predomi- 
of blue, which produces a sensation of coolness. 
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residence; another is, that, notwithstanding the heat of our sum- 
mer days, there is no week in the year, even in June, July, or 
August, in which—all the way down the Atlantic seaboard from 
Canada to the Carolinas—at least a few logs of burning wood on 
the hearth may not be required in the evening, for comfort. But 
without reference, or with only partial reference, to heating proper- 
ties, every important room in a house should have its open fire- 
place, with its special flue, if simply as a means of ventilation. In 


Gable Decoration, Fig. 1. 


(or triangular spaces) of the piazza-posts would be indicated by 
perforations. 

If, on the other hand, the outside decoration were to be pitched 
higher, the roof might be covered with the corrugated red tiles 
which used to be in vogue fifty or sixty years ago, and which the 
Centennial partly revived in perhaps improved shape; or with slate, 
the general dark masses of which would be relieved by the occa- 
sional use—though with much reserve—of the brighter red and 
green varieties; or, for one or all of several reasons, shingles 
might be preferred, and would be painted say a dark Venetian red. 
The body-tint of the walls might be very much more positive than 
in the previous case. For instance, the architect who has alarmed 
a whole neighbourhood, to the point almost of lynch-law, by using 
a dozen or so of different positive colours on the outside of a 
wooden country-house, and before the lapse of many years seen 
the combination—with, alas! Chinese fidelity of detail, and no 
comprehension whatever of ‘‘the eternal fitness of things ’’— 
copied throughout a county, sometimes on nothing higher than 
the swing-gate dear to rural youth—such an architect might quite 
likely adopt a decided, if not very bright, green or red for the ex- 
terior masses of a marine villa, working, of course, all the com- 


é f y ; Gable Decoration, Fig. J. 


Timber construction, for the surfaces under peaks, or elsewhere 
—as, in some houses, over the main entrance—would be rejected 
altogether, or partially, and the places supplied with carvings in 
wood of appropriate subjects. Ishowa couple of designs for such 
surfaces, one of shells and seaweeds, around the little window under 
the main peak (Gable Decoration, Fig. I); and the other of a 
Chinese pleasure-junk in full gala array, surmounted by a pig- 
tailed ferryman in a boat, so exactly trimmed that the stroke and 
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bow oarsmen can’t be seen for the perspective (Gable Decoration, 
Fig. J); or, if we can rely on our manufacturer, we may have such 
decoration, to great advantage, in terra-cotta, which, if well exe- 
cuted, gives us clean, solid surface, sharp, clear lines, and excellent 
colour. Again, if the owner will take the risk of the effects of the 
winter frosts and storms—for the boarding-up process, occasionally 
practised in Newport and elsewhere at the end of the season, does 
not at all answer the purpose—the spaces may be covered with 
plaster—or, to speak more precisely, with some tough hydraulic 
cement, such as Portland or Teil or Keene’s, for plaster, as the 
term is commonly understood, for inside walls would crumble 
away very quickly—and then painted with the same subjects, 
either on the flat, or in connection with a previous’ stamping pro- 
cess, which makes of the decoration a gwasz bas-relief. But, in- 
deed, though the proposition is generally dismissed on the score 
of involving too much trouble, and the chance of mislaying, there 
seems to be no good reason why such panels, whether painted or 
carved (for alternate frost and sun are apt to warp and seam wood, 
as well as to scale off paint and plaster), should not, at the begin- 
ning of every season, be screwed on in place of plain, temporary 
ones, and, at the end, removed and stowed away in a lock-box in 


Piazza Decoration, Fig. K. 


the attic. A couple of hours’ work, twice a. year, of a journey- 
man carpenter, would involve all the trouble and expense neces- 
sary. 

I also give suggestions for fillings to the triangular spaces at 
top and bottom of the piazza-posts (Piazza Decoration, Fig. K); the 
larger patterns on the right being adapted to a simple system of 
decoration by means of perforations in the wood, sometimes ac- 
companied with mere incisions ; while, again, some patterns may 
be designated by incisions alone, deeper or shallower, as required 
for their development. The smaller details on the left suggest 
something more elaborate for the inside, in paint and metal-leaf, 
to which perforation may be added, as, for instance, in the case of 
the crescent and large star; for not even the scintillations of the 
precious metals equal the effect to be gained by the entrance of 
the luminous atmosphere outside, provided the opening is not 
small enough to be practically blocked by the seeming solids 
formed by the thickness of the wooden panel which is pierced. 
This figure also indicates several varieties of line-decoration in 
colour for the inside of piazza-posts and brackets. 

I show, too, a couple of the finials—executed in metal—above 
the peaks of gables and dormers (Finials, Figs. L and M). One 


of these (Fig. L) is suggested by the globular, spiny shell of 
the sea-urchin. It is drawn geometrically, but, as it would actu- 
ally appear in perspective, the corresponding ribs of spiked metal 
on the opposite side would give it all the apparent solidity neces- 
sary. Indeed, the central spike is twisted, partly to prevent the 
too heavy appearance that would be caused if it were straight, and 
seen in apparent conjunction with any one of the outer ribs, The 
motive of the smaller finial (Fig. M) is borrowed from the grace- 


Finial, Fig. L. 


ful lines formed by the indentations and excrescences of the fossil 
coral called the lunulite. 

If we use painting for our outside subject-decoration instead of 
carving, we are likely also to employ gold pretty freely to heighten 
its effect, and, at all events, the same lustrous finish would pro- 
bably be laid on to give glitter to the projecting points of the 
finials. If a particularly rich effect should be desired for the inte- 
rior finish of the piazza-rooms—or at least of the ladies’ one— — 
both gold and silver leaf would be applied to the spandrel decora- 
tion. Thus, in the upper panel shown—though not necessarily 
throughout the piazza, for, in my own practice, I seldom use the 
same figure twice—the ground, representing the sky, would be 
ultramarine blue, the bit of sea bottle-green, the sun rising from 
it and the small stars gold, and the crescent moon and large star 
(if not perforated) silver; or, as the panel might be blazoned, if 


' Finial, Fig. M. 


it had any heraldic significance—which, by request; I sometimes 
give to such decoration—on a field azure, semée of small stars, or 
a sun of the second, rising from the sea Zrofer, a crescent moon, 
argent, and a large star, of the last. In the lower triangle, the 
anchor might be silver, and the oars and rope gold, on a purple 
ground. If the house were much larger, with wide expanses of 
positive body-tint, we could afford to employ these metals, with 
high colours, to some extent also in the decorations of the verge- 
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_ boards—the broad belts under the gable-eaves—and so - called 
spandrels of the piazza-posts. 

In such a dwelling as this, inside of which we do little more 
than sleep and eat, the rule we accept for the decoration of most 
“domestic architecture is reversed, and the greater part of our orna- 
Ment goes outside the walls. The simple decoration required in- 
side of our entrance-door—or at least as soon as we have passed 
the hall and main staircase—might be summed up in a paragraph, 


but will fill a more appropriate place in what I have to say on the 
general subject in my next. 

It only remains, then, to add just now that, though in this arti- 
cle I have regarded our example as a temporary summer shelter 
only, there is no reason why, with a few alterations giving prece- 
dence to in-door over out-door floor-room, the same scheme should 
not be adapted to occupation throughout the year. 
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}} HE first matter of difficulty in conceiving a statue 
is what the figure is to be doing, or shall it be 
doing anything? The prevailing receipt is to 
represent him as doing something that is con- 
nected with the calling that made him famous. 
Thus the orator has his arm out as in some 
“hortatory ”’ gesture; the mathematician is 
' measuring with a pair of compasses; the geographer has his 
‘globe; the painter his brush and palette; the general is giving 
orders for an advance. In this there is a sort of vulgar expres- 
siveness, easy and obvious for the passing multitude. And yet it 
is the least expressive mode, because, being so familiar, it has 
ceased to convey, just as when moving our feet we do not think of 
the steps or details of the process. On the stage the vulgar theory 
is that perfect realism—that is, the introduction of real incidents 
and real “ things ’’—must in truthfulness far exceed any imitation. 
Yet it is a fact that a generalism is truer to life than a mere replica 
of a particular object or incident, and this it is that excites dra- 
matic interest. For the true dramatist has the art of generalisa- 
tion, but any individual can find a particular instance for himself. 
It was thus that the ‘“‘teacup and saucer” school of comedy de- 
lighted for a time; but it has become flat and unendurable, because 
every one sees that the process of transferring incidents of vulgar 
life to the stage is easy enough to be done by himself. Not but 
that, in the case of a figure, these evidences of profession may be 
allowed ; but they must be accompanied with evident inspiration. 
They must be accidents, not essentials. This impression should 
really be conveyed by the artist, and breathed, as it were, from the 
figure; and if the artist be a genuine one, and not a mere model- 
ler, he will have so saturated himself with the spirit of the subject 
that this effect will be conveyed almost without effort. It will be 
said that this is a fine theory ; and that bronze and marble are not 
like words or poetry, to convey an abstraction, as in the story which 
Chantrey used to tell of the Irish deputation which came to him 
on the subject of Grattan’s statue. A leading member declared 
that their wish was that the small base placed under the feet of 
every statue should represent the rack of the Constitution, which 
the sculptor found it impossible to carry out. And yet it might 
have been possible to convey this sentiment without the assistance 
of “arock.’’ This can be illustrated by the famous and imposing 
statue of the great Frederick at Berlin, which has none of the 
strutting military essentials—the pointing to distant smoke with a 
field-glass, or flourishing of a sabre. The composition speaks, as 
it were, and tells the whole history of the man; and, as the 
stranger looks, he feels he has before him the great soldier he has 
read of, something that revives the character, incidents, all, This 
magnificent and effective conception, as is well known, is an eques- 
trian figure of the King, in his habit as he lived, set on an impos- 
ing piece of architecture rather than a base, round which are 
_ grouped the whole series of distinguished men who rose to civil 
and military renown during his lifetime. It is the contrast of this 
magnificence and state with the quaint, simple figure in the old 
rusty suit and well-known cocked hat, jogging along, as it were, 
that gives the effect. 
_ domestic repose and old fashion. 
_ playing, and the drilling of the Grenadiers. 


We recall Potsdam, the flute- 
Even the crowd, 


* Continued from page 339. 


In the attitude there is the air of almost. 
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ignorant, it may be, of those particulars, is arrested by this plain 
and Quakerish simplicity, and learns the lesson that one so unpre- 
tending in air was the master of the more conspicuous beings 
strutting in gaudy trappings below. It is the old principle con- 
veyed in the story of the undecorated great man among all the 
stars and ribbons, and who was pronounced ¢rés-déstingué, not, 
as the superficial might suppose, because he was without such 
ornaments, while they had them, but because his real greatness 
was emphasized as being independent of such adornment—a prin- 
ciple which the Americans follow, though no one calls ¢ezr min- 
ister ¢rés-distingué. This is certainly one of the finest composi- 
tions in Europe, and exactly expresses what it was intended to 
express, ; 

Taking this principle with us, we may compare with it the monu- 
ment to another hero, which is wonderfully and mysteriously placed 
on the top of the large arch at Hyde Park Corner. That this is an 
eternal memorial of bad taste and ignorance is universally con- 
ceded ; everything that it expresses is wholly opposed to the Duke’s 
character, ludicrous grotesqueness and absurdity being the first 
impression, with a theatrical conspicuousness and self-assertion in 
addition. For this, of course, the situation is accountable. The 
attention settles on the horse and the Duke’s arm ; indeed, there is 
a sort of comic character and individuality about the animal which 
almost withdraws attention from the rider, One could fancy an 
equestrian image of the Duke during a critical moment at Water- 
loo : the responsibility—the anxiety as to the delay of the Prussians 
—the firm purpose—all which could be more expressed by con- 
centration rather than by expansion ; z. ¢. a general in such a po- 
sition does not flourish or extend his arm, but is rather “ drawn 
together.’’ Indeed, the moment of giving an order or of pointing 
with a field-glass is the unimportant and mechanical part of the 
action, and therefore scarcely worthy of representation. It is the 
moment before that is of interest, when the mind is in council with 
itself. The present Commissioner of Works might earn renown 
cheaply by having this figure taken down and placed on a fine 
architectural pedestal—where it recks not, for ay position would 
be superior to the one it now occupies. As well might it be placed 
on St. Martin’s steeple. The arch, too, an imposing piece of work, 
is equally spoiled. 

But there is another statue in London in which sentiment and 
feeling are very satisfactorily displayed—that of Sidney Herbert in 
Pall Mall. The ordinary sculptor would probably have treated it 
in the ordinary way. Being a Parliament man and statesman, 
there should be the scroll either in his hand, or at his feet, or by 
his side, unrolled on a short column or altar, kept in its place by 
the tip of his finger. Then for expression the invariable one, 
somewhat haughty, and in the act of pompous refutation, «‘ Does 
the honourable member venture to assert,” &c. But would this 
convey any idea of Sidney Herbert—the patient army reformer, 
the soldier’s friend, the amiable and popular statesman, the official 
worn to his grave by anxiety, a sense of duty, and the gallant effort 
to repair failure, and assume the responsibility of errors for which 
he only was not responsible? Again it will be said that this would 
be about as fecund as a certain famous shake of the head, and im- 
possible to convey in metal or marble. Yet those who pass by the 
sad, pensive image in Pall Mall will not find it difficult to gather 
something of this from the memorial. 
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It is a mistake to think of employing merely the military cos- 
tume, under the plea that this it is which must speak to the crowd 
and tell the story. The “Iron Duke” is the key-note to be struck: 
the conqueror of Napoleon—not so much by bloody shock of bat- 
tles as by resolution, reserve, and calm foresight. The sculptor 
should fill his mind with this, and express it in the face, bearing, 
and attitude. The Americans have been very successful in their 
representation of their hero, Washington; and at Boston, I think, 
he is shown in the effective and familiar dress of the period, always 
welcome to the sculptor—witness Foley’s Goldsmith and Burke. 
But he is not set out in that theatrical mode of riding which is 
supposed to give state and dignity, such as may be seen in Maro- 
chetti’s horseman at the Houses of Parliament; but in a familiar, 
almost ‘jogging’ fashion, with that singularly calm, composed, 
and capable air which was significant of his character. Now, this 
has far more effect than if his gifts were displayed in dress and at- 
titudes. And there is even the surprise for the crowd, astonished 
that so quiet.a being could have been so great; while the ex- 
perienced and cultivated know that this composure does attend 
great gifts, and they are gratified to find that the hero is no excep- 
tion to the rule. In short, it comes to this: a true artist can ex- 
press the character and effect in face and figure, and without any 
aid from dress or mimetic attitude, far more effectively than by the 
common accidents of dress and posture. A French sculptor, Du- 
bois, in his ‘ Le Courage Militaire,’ lately exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, has shown this to perfection. Purity of expression was 
rarely so well illustrated as in this sitting figure. The arms and 
accoutrements are mere accidents; what is required is the human 
elements of calm confidence, bravery and strength in reserve, and 
quiet expectancy and devotion ; much, in short, of the feeling one 
has to the capable captain of a ship in a crisis, and which depends 
not on his attitudes or gestures, but on what is hidden. 

It may be said, of course, that this is adopting the very highest 
standard, and that the ordinary sculptor who receives a commission 
to “do’’ the local benefactor cannot deal with his subject in so 
purely intellectual a fashion, and must tell his story through the 
simple and vulgar medium of dress and symbolic attitudes or occu- 
pations. This is, in a certain degree, true; and the answer is that, 
under such low conditions, no statue is needed; but still, if his 
efforts, however halting, were in the direction named, there would 
be still better effect, and the result more satisfactory. Anything 
would be better than the present theory of a statue, which seems 
virtually to amount to this:—A metal or marble figure of a hu- 
man being, in some attitude connected with the different pro- 
Sessions or occupations of life, and labelled below with a proper 
name, to prevent mistakes. In other words, we have plenty of 
memorial images, much as tombstones are memorials; but not 
memorial /kenesses. The true likeness is not in body, but in 
mind ; not in outline or surface, but in action; for a giant of good 
mimetic power might give a capital and lifelike imitation of a dwarf, 
though utterly unlike him in any point. Further, an artist who 
works from within will find abundant variety of original attitudes 


which, without being pronounced or significant of the profession, 
shall yet perfectly indicate the nature of the subject character, 


Most intolerable is the conventional monotony with which such — 


a type as a great statesman or speaker is invariably dealt with, in 
this country at least—Pitt, Peel, Canning, and the rest, all “strut- 
ting’ forward in a most priggish fashion. Now, it is certain that 
each of these famous men: had a special style of his own, some- 
thing peculiar in gesture and manner which gained him influence 
as a speaker, and this should certainly have been reproduced to 
give an individuality in each instance. In the Royal Exchange at 
Dublin is a truly remarkable figure of Dr. Lucas, in the attitude of 
speaking, full of vivacity and life, his very clothes reflecting the 
animation of the limbs. The body makes a sort of curve from the 
ground, the head and chest stooped forward, the arms bent as if 
“gathering up something ;” in short, the whole is as different from 
the conventional attitude assumed to be that of speaking as could 
well be imagined. This remarkable effort is by one Smith, and is 
in the style of Roubilliac, which, extravagant as it is conceived to 
be, gives some wonderful lessons in variety, and shows what un- 
bounded resources are open to the sculptor, whereas, from the 
modern performances, one would think that the field open to him 
was of the most'limited kind. This individualisation, it may be 
urged, is hopeless, where the artist has not known the original, 
but not so difficult as may be imagined if he have studied human 
character and special types, such aSsare met with even in the pub- 
lic streets. "There is even an art in studying photographs, which 
are faithful to a certain degree ; and it would not be even too fan- 
tastic to study a person whom the friends considered to suggest 
him in shape, bearing, and manner. Anything, however, would 
be better than this lay figure of the studio, and the “ property 
coat’’ buttoned on it. - 

Foreign statues are wonderfully successful, and, though often 
extravagant, always atone for excess by spirit. The French pro- 
vincial towns are full of “dashing” performances. The one of 
Jean Bart at Dieppe is pleasant to look at, from its costume and 
fiery attitude. The visitor knows that he is in the presence of a 
personage of a romantic sort. We might wish that a French 
sculptor would favour us in London with a specimen or two by 
way of example; not, however, that we should have an English 
celebrity dressed and treated as a Frenchman, which would be 
out of place, 

In many statues it may be noted that one foot is made to project 
a little over the ledge representing the ground, with the effect of a 
certain lightness and freedom, though its meaning is rather diffi- 
cult; for, if it be taken as a sort of step or the edge of a platform, 
men would scarcely stand in such a position. Nor should the 


edge be “bevelled ” away, as is so often done, in imitation of the _ 


undulations of the ground, for the only meaning of such an ar- 
rangement is that the figure is on a little hillock. In the theory 


that the figure is standzng on the ground, but at an elevation, the — 


base should be Zeve/, a portion, as it were, of the greater surface. 
[To be continued.) 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 


MR. FULLER’S ‘ROMANY GIRL.’ 


R. GEORGE FULLER’S ‘ Romany Girl’ was one 
of the charming figure-pieces in the latest Na- 
tional Academy Exhibition in New York City. It 
hung in the principal gallery on the southern wall, 
and near it was Mr. Porter’s portrait of a seated 
lady, with Mr. McEntee’s solemn and wild land- 
scape between them. Its author had other pic- 
tures in the same place, and also in the exhibition of the Society 
of American Artists, and he had often exhibited before; but, by 
common consent, the ‘Romany Girl’ was pronounced to be the 
best and the most interesting of the series. She stood in front of 
a piece of yellowish woods, holding in her right hand a bunch of 
forest-grasses. A strange lustre and weirdness possessed her 
large, coal-black eyes, suggesting possibilities very wide in range 
and various in hue; she was a ‘Romany Girl,’ to be sure—her 


dress betrayed her—but she could have passed for more than one 
ideal personage of modern romanticism. The mistiness which 
Mr. Fuller likes to envelope his landscapes and figures in—as, for 
example, his ‘And she was a Witch,’ in the same exhibition—is 
less extensive than usual; at least a part of the girl stands out in 
clear air. Why he is so fond of mistiness is not perspicacious. 
The fondness long ago resulted in a mannerism. Perhaps Mr. 
Fuller supposes that mistiness is akin to mystery. ''At all events, 
it is not certain that his mistiness had better be dispensed with. 
Mr. Fuller seeks, first of all, to bring his subject—whatever it may 
be—under the most exclusive conditions of pictorial treatment, and 
he is never loath to sacrifice literal fact for spiritual truth, His 
artistic sense is cultivated to extreme sensitiveness in this direc- 
tion; for while, like an artist, he is ready to humour Nature, like 
an artist, too, he is eager to compel her. The realistic successes 
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From a Painting by GEORGE FULLER. 
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of such a painter as Alma-Tadema, for instance—and we men- 
tion Alma-Tadema because he is a favourite of Fortune, and a 
prince in such successes—are doubtless contemplated by him with 
languor, if not with aversion. ‘Why,’ he would say, “these 
archzologic resurrections, these antiquarian researches, these pains- 
taking elaborations for textures, this unholy and earthly glare? Is 
it the function of Art to make a bookworm of an artist? to pro- 
duce by sheer laboriousness what a dealer will pronounce curious 
and marketable? to imitate natural objects so cleverly that the 
wayfaring man may be deceived thereby?” 

The reader will scarcely fail to be fascinated by the very delicate 
and beautiful forest background which the engraver (Mr. W. J. 
Linton), while keeping it a background, has yet preserved with all 
its poetry, and almost all its colour. 

Let us note, to the credit of Mr. Fuller, that he generally chooses 
his types of persons or of scenery with good taste, tempered by 
severity; that ugliness of form and face, of land and water, does 
not constrain him to reproduce it; that he loves beauty with the 
old classic love; and that, with all his liking for sombreness of tone 
and for mistiness of atmosphere, one takes honest, unaffected plea- 
sure in the work of his hands. The latest exhibition in the Kurtz 
Gallery, in New York City, sometimes led the spectator to fear 
that the coming race of American artists would be beauty-blind, 
if not by nature, at least in practice, and absolutely bereft of the 
capacity for pulsations of gladness. When we say that Mr, Fuller 
possesses a highly-sensitive observation, that he is a superior 


colourist, and that he has the poetic instinct and faculty, it is easy 
to add that the ‘Romany Girl’ deserved all the success that it 
found on the occasion of its first public exhibition. This artist’s 
growth has been steady and symmetrical ever since he began mo- 
delling heads in Mr. H. K. Brown’s studio in Albany, New York, 
thirty-five years ago; but the remarkable thing is that the public 
was allowed little opportunity of judging it until three years ago, 
although as early as 1857 Mr. Fuller was an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy in New York. He is still only an Associate, but, 
if any artist in this country deserves the honour of an election as 
Academician, the painter of the ‘Romany Girl’ deserves it. He 
was born at Deerfield, Massachusetts, in the year 1822. He has 
studied Art in Boston, in New York, in London, and on the Con- 
tinent. After returning from Europe in 1860, he spent sixteen 
years in sedulous secluded experiment, without exhibiting his 
paintings publicly at all, his purpose being to perfect himself 
before presenting himself. Where in the records of contempo- 
raneous Art can a similar instance be found? How many such 
cases, indeed, can be gleaned from the history of Art itself? In 
his fifty-seventh year, for the first time in his life, Mr. Fuller 
sees fit to take the public into his confidence, and show them 
of what stuff he is made; for, until the exhibition of the ‘Rom- 
any Girl,’ the public certainly did not know how true and large 
a painter he really is. We await with lively and almost unre- 
stricted expectation this admirable artist’s further revelation of — 
himself- ———~ 


MR. INNESS ON ART-MATTERS 


ONSIDERABLE interest seems to be taken at 
present,” said Mr. George Inness, “in the 
subject of the nude in Art. It is a subject 
on which many artists hold views much more 
conservative than they are given credit for.” 

“The popular opinion,’ I replied, ‘‘ seems 
to be that artists as a class do not recognise 
the presence of morality or immorality in a picture or statue.” 

“ Yet, undoubtedly, some pictures and statues are immoral in 
their tendency. I don’t think that the ‘ Venus’ of Titian is the 
purest form of Art. Titian’s object in painting it was not neces- 
sarily a licentious one, but was probably to exhibit his marvellous 
power of imitating flesh. This was a false motive, and the con- 
sequence is that the sense of nakedness predominates over the 
ideas of form, chzaro-oscuro and color. Had these ideas been 
equally operative in his attempt to produce a piece of realism, 
what I should call the extra-sensuous would not have been the 
great feature of the picture. Had he been governed by these’ 
ends he would probably have chosen his subject differently. As 
for such representations as ‘Leda and the Swan,’ ‘ Danae,’ ‘ Ve- 
nus and Adonis,’ &c., they certainly are beyond the pale of tole- 
ration. No modern artist would publicly exhibit such subjects. 
It seems to me, moreover, that thousands of fashionable imported 
figure-pieces, in which laces and furbelows direct attention to 
forbidden charms by concealing them, are scarcely less objection- 
able. You know the canvases that I mean. They come from 
France, from Spain, from Italy, and adorn hundreds of parlours 
in every city in Christendom.” 

Persons who know Mr. Inness would not accuse him of bigotry 
onany subject, least of all on a practical matter of Art. I listened 
with some interest, therefore, to the further exposition of his views. 

“What, then,” I asked, ‘‘is the test of pictorial impurity?” 

“The point I start from,” he replied, “is the motive of the art- 
ist. If his motive is pure, his work will convey pure ideas. This 
rule is simple, and can be verified. It is of universal application. 
Test it for yourself.” 

“Yet, doubtless, it would not commend itself to every moral 
philosopher.” 

“ Specialists in morals are not authorities on Art. Art is above 
any ideas that moralists possess—just as religion is above any such 
ideas. Religion is not governed or controlled by moral ideas. It 
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creates moral ideas. In like manner true and pure Art creates 
good taste. Good taste cannot be created from ideas about good 
taste. It originates in artistic inspirations which are above such 
ideas. Now, good taste may be called the guardian of morality 
in Art-matters ; it prevents a painter from painting what is morally 
offensive. The man with a fine artistic instinct would hate, detest, 
putting anything impure on his canvas—he couldn’t bear the sight 
of it; it would be antagonistic to his feelings. When objection- 
able pictures are painted, depend upon it they are done with 
intent—an intent that is abhorrent to a fine artistic instinct. The 
best safeguard, after all, is an ideal presentation of one’s subject. 
All art in which the ideal predominates is pure. It is excess of 
realism in Art that makes Art-works disgusting. Here is a pencil- 
sketch of my own—a young girl about to slip into a brook from 
the overhanging trunk of a tree. She is disrobed, and proposes to 
take a bath. I did it with the purest kind of motive, feeling that 
it was a thing of beauty, and knowing that in no other way could 
I convey the sentiment which I wanted to convey, I shall put it 
on canvas, keeping the background cool and sweet, and trying to 
idealise the subject as much as possible. It seems to me that this 
subject, so treated, is as pure and beautiful as any other. If I 
should put coarse realism into it, it would be horrible. Moreover, 
{ paint the girl at a‘distance of thirty or forty feet, which gives at 
once a subdued effect. The reason for doing so is that the mind — 
does not receive the full impression of any object looked at, unless 
the object is at a distance three times its own length or height. 
For example, a man six feet high should be painted as if he were 
eighteen feet off from the spectator. If he is in the midst of ac- 
cessories, a proportionate distance should be allowed in addition; 
else you get a linear impression only, and produce a work more or 
less literary or descriptive. You can’t receive the full impression 
of a large object that is just under your nose. It must be distant 
from you at least three times its own length. This is a law of true 
realism, Take ’s genre pictures, for example. They are lite- 
ral transcripts from the model who stands almost beside him. 
They are too sensuous. They are not Art. The artist must never 
forget that in nude figure-painting, when the ideal is ignored, the 
tendency is inevitably to the lustful. The nude human form should 
never be painted for its own individualities—there is no use in so 
doing—but from a desire to represent beauty in form, Otherwise 
the result is invariably something shocking to modesty. We don’t 
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___ need to contemplate individualities and peculiarities of the male or 
_ female figure, unless we are anatomists or, surgeons. Who ever 
_ drew an objectionable inspiration from the sight of a beautiful 
_ Greek statue? Mere nudity is not necessary forimmodesty. The 
pictures in such a journal as the Poléce Gazette are not pictures 
Of the nude. A woman’s stocking, the arrangement of her dress, 
g _ the attitude of her figure, the expression of her face—any of these, 
and much less than any of them, is enough to vitiate and degrade 
_ anillustration. We all know very well what such things are pro- 
_ duced for. But who supposes that Michael Angelo or Flaxman 
was prompted by objectionable motives in the production of their 
masterpieces of sculpture?” 
“But those works were free from the snare of colour.” 
“That is true enough. But recall scores of great paintings of 
the nude in the European galleries. How many of them are as 
pure as the ‘Venus’ of Milo? Take, for example, Titian’s fine 
_ picture, ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ in the Borghese collection at 
_ Rome. Assuredly here are no traces of improper intent. Nor 
is the influence of the presentation to be found fault with. Hun- 
_ dreds of similar cases might be adduced. Has anybody ever 
__ wished to see them destroyed?” 
“Ts Géréme’s ‘ Phryne’ objectionable ?”’ 
“ Géréme is by no means a representative of the purest artistic 
principles. If that picture had been painted in accordance with 
those principles, nobody in the world would criticise it. Géréme 
_ is too realistic with regard to form. He does not idealise enough. 
His treatment of form is literal, literary, descriptive, rather than 
ideal. He falls into the error of the gezre painter I mentioned a 
moment ago. His ‘L’Almée?’. Well, a simple-minded artist 
would have given us the picturesque and no more; for that would 
be the impression which such a scene would naturally make. If 
a painter is to hunt through\all the details of such a scene, and 
note all the seductions of the dance, with the intention of particu- 
 larising them, the best plan will be to drop Art, and write objec- 
tionable books. ‘The Sword-Dance?’ It is a bad picture, I 
know, but I forget all about it.” 
« What’s to be said of a work like Lefebvre’s ‘ La Cigale ?’” 
‘It is silly—neither nature nor good Art. Correctness of linear 
design it may possess, but further than that it has no beauty at 
all; it has neither colour, distance, air, space nor chzaro-oscuro— 
none of the elements that make a work of Art beautiful or desi- 
rable. As for its morality, it is perfectly negative. There was not 
-artistic power nor motive enough in the man to create anything 
when he did that. Cot’s ‘Spring’ (‘Le Printemps’)? Well, as 
far as form is concerned, it is very beautiful, and that is all I think 
about it,” 
“Objectionable ?” ; 
“No. I think when we get to heaven we'll all have plenty of 
spring-times like that—if we love our wives. I think if the work 
__was artistically better, that the sentiment it was intended to con- 
vey would be better and purer. One trouble about some nude 
1 pictures is that they present the form at the expense of atmosphere, 
_ distance, and space. Hence the mind of the spectator is occupied 
____ in excess with the particularities of the form.” 
ay “But some people will have it that artists, as a class, are not 
shining lights morally.” 
_ “ An artist has as good a right to be considered sensitive to the 
claims of morality as‘any other person. But I think he has a ten- 
__ dency to detest professional moralists ; and in this respect he re- 
sembles the old theologians, who held that morality doesn’t save a 
man. That, however, is not to say that he goes into the bad prac- 
tices of some old theologians, The most immoral people I know in 
_ the world,” continued Mr. Inness, slyly, “are journalists and maga- 
_ zine editors. I think, in general, that singleness and sincerity of 
artistic aim will never go far astray. If the artist obeys his inspi- 
ration, and goes straight ahead to give it to the world, he is not 
_ likely to miss the mark. The half-dressed French toilet-scenes, 
and all trumpery of that kind, do not impress you as having been 
done from a desire to present what is truly beautiful. I should 
like to ask any intelligent person if Mr. Loop’s recent studies of 
the nude, in the Academy exhibitions, suggest anything of evil, 
and if they are not on a much higher moral plane than those 
importations of frivolous Frenchwomen em déshadiile? Because 
e works of Art are immoral in their tendency, it would not be 


some clergymen are very far from meritorious, but you would nol 
found upon them a sweeping generalisation. Not every clergyman 
is carried away by the temptation to seek, not spiritual truth, but 
the establishment of those moral surroundings that will support 
him in the exercise of his authority. Nobody condemns the Catho- 
lic Church, for example, because at the time of the Reformation the 
power of the priests seemed to be exercised independently of moral 
considerations.” 

“It has been objected by one writer that ‘ God has clearly shown 
us that the human body is to be covered.’ ”’ 

“In the Book of Genesis it is recorded that, after Adam had 
sinned, God helped him to cover himself. But I do not see what 
this has to do with the subject of pictorial representations. In 
many parts of the world people’s dress is very meagre. I cannot 
suppose that God is angry with the inhabitants therefor. As for 
the recently-expressed opinion that the tolerance of vulgar pictures 
in some quarters is due to the influence of ‘a sickening cant about 
high Art,’ this is a mistake; in fact, such works are always looked 
upon by artists as a low form of Art. One chief complaint of art- 
ists is, that a part of the public run after things that are not high 
Art at all. I never heard a human being call such pictures high 
Art. I admit at once,”’ continued Mr. Inness, “that many figure- 
pieces in private and public collections do not subserve the inte- 
rests of spiritual culture. Yet, their presence in hundreds of ca- 
thedrals and churches, in the Old World and in the New, is evi- 
dence that they have been supposed to possess this function. If 
the Protestant Church does not continue to employ the means that 
the Catholic Church did and does to excite the imagination (which 
I hold to be the life of the soul), it still often teaches sensuous 
ideas with respect to God, whom the great Master of Life himself 
has told us is a spirit. The fact is, that the human mind of neces- 
sity exists and acts on a sensual basis; without its passions it 
would not be what God has created it. These passions exist, and 
always must exist. Man’s effort should be to learn how to use 
them, not how to stifle them. Dam them up at one point, and they 
will overflow at another. Still, as I have said, the motive of the 
artist should be taken into consideration, and it must not be for- 
gotten that many figure-pieces, to which objection might at first be 
made by some specialists, were conceived and executed as repre- 
sentations of what is not sensuous, but spiritual ; or, to express 
the same thought in other words, were conceived and executed as 
representations not of the physical but of the ideal.” 

«Then you believe that the opinion of an artist in matters of 
ethics should count for as much as his opinion in matters of 
zesthetics P”’ 

“Why not? The artist finds constantly that the very necessity 
of his Art-life is the cultivation of his moral powers. The loss of 
these is the loss of all artistic power. He knows this, and he feels 
it. Of course, on specific points of casuistry, there are differences 
of judgment. There are things which one man thinks to be of the 
most vital importance morally, but which to another man quite as 
good, pure, just, and honourable, are of no importance whatever. 
The discrepancy is due to the influence of education.” 

“In his late work on ‘ The Renaissance in Italy,’ Mr. Symonds 
asserts that ‘the spirit of Christianity and the spirit of figurative 
Art are opposed, not because such art is immoral, but because it 
cannot free itself from sensuous associations. It is always bring- 
ing us back to the dear life of earth, from which the faith would 
sever us. It is always reminding us of the body which piety bids 
us to forget. Painters and sculptors glorify that which saints and 
ascetics have mortified. The masterpieces of Titian and Correggio, 
for example, lead the soul away from compunction, away from 
penitence, away from worship even, to dwell on the delight of 
youthful faces, blooming colour, graceful movement, delicate emo- 
tion. When the worshipper would fain ascend on wings of ec- 
stasy to God the infinite, ineffable, unrealised, how can he endure 
the contact of those splendid forms in which the lust of the eye 
and the pride of life, professing to subserve devotion, remind him 
rudely of the goodliness of sensual existence? As displayed in 
its most perfect phases, in Greek sculpture and Venetian painting, 
Art dignifies the actual mundane life of man; but Christ, in the 
language of uncompromising piety, means everything most alien 
to this mundane life—self-denial, abstinence from fleshly pleasure, 
the waiting for true bliss beyond the grave, seclusion even from 
social and domestic ties.’ ” 
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wery pretty and very nice,’ responded Mr. Inness; 

“but I want to ask the moralist if he is going to create heaven by 
his morality; in other words, if he expects to create spiritual states 
by means of moral ideas. The world is full of sensuous beauty. 
Would you destroy it? Why did God create it? Could the hu- 
man spirit rise unless it had power through the body of gratifying 

passion? What is the vital difference between the teachings of 
‘Christ and the teachings of Buddha? The latter says, ‘ Abstract 
yourself from the world.’ The former says, ‘ Be in the world, and 
be not of it.’ The teaching’ of the Bible is that God has created 
good and has created evil, and that the duty of man is to choose 
between them. To destroy man’s appetites and the power to 
gratify them would be to destroy the power of choosing between 
heaven and hell. If we are to rise spiritually, we must have the 
opportunity of choosing not to gratify these appetites. The truth 
is, that the moralist preaches to himself and to his class. I acknow- 
ledge no class. I object to the pretensions of the moralist because 
it is his aim to rule mankind by external force, whereas the force 
that conquers is the force within—the spiritual force. Here is 
where my belief in God comes in. Mr. Symonds’s mistake is in 
assuming that the meaning of Christ’s teachings about self- 
denial, abstinence from physical pleasure, and so on, lies in the 
letter rather than in the spirit. Christ never said anything that 
need lead an artist to be ashamed of, or sorry for, creating or en- 
joying sensuous form. The lily of the valley is sensuous: form ; 
Christ bids us consider it. Artis representative of spiritual prin- 
ciples—it is founded upon laws which are analogous to the laws of 
life. The great spiritual principle of unity, for example, is the 
fundamental principle of all Art. The great spiritual principle of 
harmony—harmony in form, harmony in colour, the general har- 
mony arising from the relation of things to one another, and the 
relation of parts to parts—must be considered, and, as far as pos- 
sible, realised by every artist in his work. No man can be in the 
pursuit of studies such as these without finding it necessary to 
refer back constantly to the principles of his own constitution as a 
human being, of his relation to life and to society. There is quite 
as much reason, therefore, to believe that the artist may be of as 
salutary service in the make-up and development of humanity as 
the merchant, the tailor, the carpenter, and the editor.” 

“ Still,” said I, “it is objected that even at its best Art is never 
more than simply not immoral; that, by the very conditions of its 
being, its character is sensuous.” . 

“IT acknowledge that it is the mission of Art to appeal to the 
mind through the senses. But there are a great many arts besides 
the art of painting. There is the art of writing, for instance. In 
that art the great endeavour is so to personalise things as to make 
the appeal as nearly as possible analogous to that which is ad- 
dressed to the senses. Now, I am far from supposing that the 
art of painting is religion. I do not suppose that the art of wri- 
ting is religion. Ido not suppose that the art of mercantile ma- 
noeuvring is religion. I do not suppose that religion itself, in any 
form that has yet come into the world, is absolute truth. Not that 
it does not contain absolute truth ; its truth is to be perceived by 
the wise, by those who have undrstanding. The best that can be 
said of anything that is not religion—anything.whatever, no mat- 
ter what—is that it is not immoral, that is, that it is not bad. I 
do not suppose that progress in spiritual things is to be made by 
the pursuit of any secular occupation merely for the love of the 
occupation itself. The man who acknowledges that all he re- 
ceives, all he sees, all he knows, is the direct gift of that Divine 
Personality which is Being itself, is in the way to reap spiritual 
benefit from everything that he puts his hand to. He will become 
greater, better, nobler, as he grows older. He will learn to love 
the good, and to forget his follies.” 

“It is often said that the story a picture tells is the literary, not 
the artistic, part of the work. Is this distinction well grounded?” 

“Tt is not, for the reason that it is in contravention of that law 
of duality which reigns everywhere. No truth can exist separate 
from the good that it exerts. In every picture there is a story, of 
course. One story is told well; another not. One makes a great 
deal of a little; another makes a great deal that is useless. A 
story told by a /zt¢érateur must obey the laws of literary art.. A 
story told by a painter must obey the laws of pictorial art. The 
painter tells his story with the pathos of his colour, with the deli- 
cacies of his chzaro-oscuro, with the suggestions of his form. 


These are elements which the artist perceives in Nature, and which 
are superior to literary art, because they create it. Forof what 
value is a mere bald enumeration of the things that one sees? 
That which inspires with a human sympathy what is told, making 
it appeal from man to man, is a subtle essence which exists in 
all things of the material world, and which addresses eloquently, 
through the senses, the human consciousness, creating an intellect- 
ual perception of niceties of relation, of peculiarities of condition, 
and constituting an atmosphere about the bald detail of facts. 
These elements the artistic mind is continually engaged in en- 
deavouring to give men sensuous apprehension of, and thus to 
speak to them of that which is unseen—of that which the Spirit of - 
God working in it reveals. It therefore is not precise to say that 
the story is not an artistic quality of a work of Art; for the two 
ar€:so intimately connected that they are as the soul and the body 
in the man, which form one personality. The reason why the 
artist is often induced to say that the story is nothing, is because 
he unconsciously perceives the possibility of the Creative Spirit's 
making something out of nothing—as the old theology would say, 
but which I should prefer to call the power of creating all things 
from Himself. : 

“The evils of sensuality,’ continued Mr. Inness, “are not the 
greatest evils among men, great though they be. If we believe 
that the true happiness of man consists in his -spiritual elevation, 
and in his communion with the Divine Personality, we must be- 
lieve that what-tends only to the degradation of the propréa per- 
sona of the individual is not the greatest evil; because from that 
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he may rise to acknowledge his own weakness, and to rest himself 
upon the strength of the Infinite. If this be so, the greatest evil 
among men is that which puts man in direct antagonism to such 
noble ideas, and consequently separates him further and further 
from conscious conjunction with the Divine Personality and his 
own soul’s rest. And that evil is the love of the world. The 
founder of Christianity considered a Magdalene to be in a more 
hopeful condition than a mammon-hunter. In general, let us be- 
ware of the assumption that everything which comes through edu- 
cation is absolute truth. For it is pretty well understood ‘that our 
natural instincts—so, at any rate, all theologians have taught us— 
tend to evil. Now, we may say that the reaction against this ten- 
dency to evil induces reason. But what-causes the reaction? It 
must be something that has been inducted into us as truth. So 
that our reasoning against the gratification of our appetites is not 
a natural instinct. Now, shall we assume that, because we have 
been indoctrinated in ideas which have been considered by others 
as truth, and perhaps accepted more or less absolutely as such 
by ourselves, we are to test those truths entirely by our reason? 
Our reason is evidently formed not entirely from the truths, al- 
though the truths have been the active force, while natural instincts 
have been the basis. Consequently I contend that no man can 
tell me from his reason, or from the moral ideas built upon it, 
what is the great positive good for myself or for another. All he 
can tell me is what is relatively good, i. e., good according to my 
relations to him, and according to his social surroundings. I con- 
ceive, therefore, that I can receive no idea of the absolute good, 
but as a truth of faith, or as the working of some power within me 
which I believe to be good, and in which I consequently trust. 
My own experiences have taught me that, in all that are called 
inspirational ideas, I find truth. In the story of the divine man, 
known to the world as Jesus Christ, I am taught not that if I look 
upon a woman as a thing of beauty will my soul shrivel; but that 
if I lust after her. Specialists in morals may find that they lust 
incontinently after everything beautiful. I have the same passions 
as other men. I thank God I do not.” 

“Ts it true that Art originated in the love of imitation?” 

“ The generally received opinion that Art originated in the love 
of imitation is an error analogous to that greater one which attri- 
butes the origin of religions to the external observation of Nature 
merely. Art really originated in the desire to communicate intel- 
ligence, this desire expressing itself in the representation of natural 
forms. ‘That this is the true view is evident from the fact that 
among primitive peoples these representations of natural forms 
were and are produced not with the aim to make them as like the 
originals as possible, but to impart some information. Take, for 
example, the American Indians. With them a carelessly-drawn 
circle serves to represent a man’s head; a carelessly-drawn oval, 
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his body; four simple strokes, his arms and legs. In all primitive 
representations of natural forms we shall find the same indifference 
to likeness or portraiture. The esthetic love of form was a new 
and distinct development of the sympathetic life of man. Previous 
to this love, was the intellectual principle, which was the first out- 
growth of man’s sympathetic life, and which expanded -with the 
expression of ideas by forms, and again. with the expression of. 
ideas by sounds. These ideas were ideas of consciousness—the 
. soul expressed and reéxpressed what it was-conscious of —and 
they acted as moral forces. Among. the Egyptians, the earliest 
historic race, these ideas regulated.the love of form by certain 
prescribed rules that originated, doubtless, in religious scruples. 
Among the Greeks these ideas were free from the influence of 
religious scruples, but were subjected.to-the’ influence of the 
Hellenic conception of the heroism of the soul in its combat with 
matter. This conception, acting as a moral force, restrained 
the charms of the senses, and represented natural forms so as to 
convey ideas of the heroic, and of the beautiful which grew out of: 
the heroic. As the Greek mind became degraded, the ideal: hero 
and the beauty of virtue. ceased to be controlling forces. The 
worship of living men began, and with it came individual portrait- 
ure, the imitation of individual forms, the decline of Art.’ Chris- 
tian Art, like the founder of Christianity, was born in a manger. 


Unlike the Art of primitive peoples, it was produced by no intel- 


lectual desire, nor by the love of Nature in any imitative sense. 
It grew from a sympathy for the sufferings of humanity. Unlike 


the Art of Greece, it was inspired, not by the heroism.that combats - 


opposing matter, but by the divine:resignation that submits ‘to. it. 
It grew and changed, however;,as the ideas. of» the: founder: of 
Christianity were profaned :by the love of power ;:and, gradually 
clothing itself in the graces and’ beauties of the Greek mind, it re- 


ceived the impress of natural reality.. This change.continued, until, . 


in Holland, we find Art:imitating ‘natural: objécts more «closely 
than ever before or since. . Lower than this, Art could not go. 
Great and many were the attempts, both in. the world of thought 
and in the world of Art, to get back to the early Christian source 


of inspiration—sympathy for human suffering; love for-one’s fellow- - 


man. But the forms once vital were now-dead. The time of a 
new epoch had come—the epoch of “the scientific mind, which be- 
gan in the last century, and is still in-progress. The development 
of this scientific mind is a reaction against the assumptions. of 
ecclesiastical dogmatism. But love for one’s fellow-men has 
grown for eighteen centuries, and is strong. The weaker love, 
born of speculative thought, must yield toit. Science is_unable 
to conceive of spirit; it ignores the reality of the unseen; and 


the tendency of Art has been to follow in the train of science, 


for Art is but the concrete expression of the era in which it is 
formed.” : a : 

«What is to be said of pre-Raphaelitism ?”’ 

“The doctrine called pre-Raphaelitism was a true outgrowth 
of the scientific tendency of the new age.:.It was false as a: phi- 
losophy, though necessary as a reactionary force. . It carried the 
love of imitation into irrational conditions.;, Objects.were-painted 
without regard to their distances; and in England,.where it took 
~ its strongest hold, the" most frightful conglomerations were pro- 
duced under the assumption of absolute accuracy. © Science gives 
no true image of humanity. Its man is a machine, reasoned from 
sensation. ‘The true end of Artis not to imitate a fixed material 
condition, but to represent a living motion. . The intelligence to-be 
conveyed by it is not of an outer fact, but of an inner life.. There- 
fore, the knowledge‘how to get the mastery of sensuous impres- 
sions is the kind of:knowledge that the painter needs. The pre- 


Raphaelite worker, who: would-enter into the higher.sphere of “Art; 


must first learn to see that his work of imitation has no life in it; 
that all attempts at imitation are.puerile. Art requires the know- 
ledge of principles: You must suggest.to me reality—you can 
never show me reality.” : 
“Do you take much stock in Impressionism ?.”” 
“Impressionism has now become a watchword, and’ represents 


| 
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the opposite extreme to pre-Raphaelitism. It arises from the 
same skeptical scientific tendency to ignore the reality of the un- 
seen. The mistake in each case is the same, namely, that the 
material is the real. It was supposed by the founders of the Im- 


“pressionist school that the zsthetic sense could be satisfied by 


what the eye is impressed with. The Paris Impressionists a few 
years ago had so nearly succeeded in expressing their idea of 
truth, that only flat surfaces, the bounds of which represented, at 
some points, defined forms, appeared on their canvases. Every- 
thing was flat. But God's truth is only made more evident by 
such ‘error, and the exhibited folly serves to restrain further at- 
tempts. Science now teaches that it is the inexperienced eye that 
sees only surfaces, and the efforts of Magnan and others to reduce 


their zsthetic culture to zero was wonderfully attained. Since 


their day, the aim of the Impressionist has been to be governed 
more by feeling.” 

“Yet knowledge is power?” 

“It is an old saying that knowledge is power. Properly under- 
stood, this is undoubtedly true, but its constant repetition tends to 
give the truth undue prominence, leading many minds to accumu- 
late what proves to bea burden rather than a blessing. Suppose 
thatinstead of saying, ‘ Knowledge is power,’ we say, ‘ Knowledge 
is.the basis of power.’ That-would be absolutely. true, and be- 
sides exceedingly significant. Or,to change the figure, knowledge 
is the seed which, in order to. be useful, must be covered up, and 
die within the warm.soil of human affection. It is good to have 
such seed, if; we plant it. An-artist.may study anatomy, geology, 
botany—any science that helps the accuracy of his representations 
of Nature ; but the quantity and. the force-of his acquisitions must 


!-be subjected to the regulating power of the artistic sentiment that 


inspires him. Otherwise his pictures will be anatomical platitudes, 
scientific diagtams,.geographical.maps, instead of living men and 
significant landscapes. When the love of learning is separated 
from the love of use, it obtrudes itself at the expense of beauty. 
This. is a chronic trouble in the studios. So many pictures speak 
of labour, and constraint on the part of the painter—so few, of 
ease and freedom! He who is daily giving us beautiful representa- 
tions has loved what he has painted, and his love has been wisdom 
to him. Delight in one’s subject begets a higher knowledge re- 
specting it than the knowledge of muscles, ligatures, tissues, or 
Silurian rocks; higher, as wisdom is higher than knowledge. ‘Get 
wisdom,’ says the royal sage of Israel. He does not say, ‘Get 
knowledge.’ Were our affections pure, that is, free from worldly 
considerations, they would in all cases lead us to the attainment 
of that knowledge which would best develop the best that is in us. 
You cannot stretch your genius beyond the bounds of its own wis- 
dom, without losing virility and life.” 

“ What is Art?” 

“ Art is a representation of life in the form of a new and dis- 
tinct potency. -The'greatness of Art is not in the display of know- 
ledge, or*in material accuracy, butsin the distinctness with which 
it conveys the impressions of a personal vital force, that acts spon- 
taneously, without’ fear or hesitation. The results of intellectual 
caution are antagonistic tothe human element, and are also scien- 
tifically incorrect. This‘vital, creative force does not act according 
to law. It creates law, while in the ‘process of expansion. Ac- 
cordingly, a’man of science will often discover, in a work of Art, 
principles of which-the artist was wholly unconscious. “Much has 
been said of the comparative difficulties of various branches of © 
Art. But difficulties have nothing to do with the matter. ‘Eat 
what thy soul loveth.’ The real difficulty is in bringing the intel- 
léct to submit to the fact of the indefinable—that which hides it- 
self ‘that we ‘may see it. The intellect naturally desires to define 
everything. It cannot define God; therefore it cannot trust him. 
Art'is a subtle essence. It is not a thing of surfaces, but a mov- 
ing spirit, harmonising the discordant by rejecting the excess of 
the sensuous cravings of the intellect. Like the humanity of God, 
it:is-personal only to love; unknown to the worldling; a myth to 


the searching intellect.” : 
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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. =) 337mm 


THE RESTING=PLACE OF THE DEER. 
( Frontispiece.) 


Rosa BonHEuR, Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 


HE home:and studio of Rosa Bonheur, like those 
of several other artists, are in the magnificent 
forest of Fontainebleau, and she: has chosen, as 
we see, one of its most retired and umbrageous 
spots, carpeted with fern and overshadowed by 
oak, as ‘The Resting-place of the Deer.’ -The 

: doe and her two young ones rest securely and 

gonhidendy on the velvet turf, while the buck stands quietly over 

them ‘at gaze.’ 

The picture of this eminent artist which first attracted public 
attention in this country was ‘The Horse Fair,’ and which is 
known throughout the world by means of engravings. Since 
then she has made great strides-in her profession in treatment, 
texture, and colour. In the present Munich Exhibition, for ex- 
ample, she has a large picture of ‘Cattle ploughing,’ which by-no 
means suffers in the spectator’s estimation when he turns his eye 
to Constant Troyon’s ‘Oxen going to Labour.’ The only woman 
artist who can be successfully pitted against Rosa Bonheur is Mrs. 
Butler, better known as Elizabeth Thompson. Indeed, the latter 
has the advantage over her French sister, inasmuch as she is 
equally at home in-the delineation of men and the depicting of 
animals. 


A MOORISH CHIEF. 


J. E. Mixtrais, R.A., Painter. C. Goopeve, Engraver. 


THIS study of a ‘ Moorish Chief,’ by J. E. Millais, R.A., is in 
his third and latest manner. When, at seventeen years of age, he 
won the gold medal at the Royal Academy, his inspiration, if we 


may judge of his ‘Rape of the Sabines,’ now in the Munich In- 
ternational Art Exhibition, came from the works of Etty, both .as 
to colour and form. A few years afterwards he adopted the prac- 
tice of some earnest young students who made minute elaboration 
and detail a sze gud non in all they did, thus sacrificing to parts 
that thought and consideration which should have been given to 


the whole, and became the acknowledged ‘/high-priest of this so- 


called pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. After many years of this most 
painstaking and: laborious work, he fell under the personal influ- 
ence of John Phillip, of Spain ; and the first picture which gave a 
suggestion of a coming change in his method was that of ‘ The 
Romans leaving Britain. On Mr. Phillip’s death he abandoned 
his former manipulation, and successfully addressed himself to the 
broader and more vigorous practice of that great colourist ag 
character-painter. - 


ARNAUTS PLAYING DRAUGHTS. 


“J. L. Grrome, Painter. ___ H, Varentin, Engraver, a 


THIS picture, by Baron Gérbme, of two Arnauts seated on a 
wooden crate playing draughts, although apparently simple in 
composition, will be found, ona little closer examination, to have 
been the result of no small amount of thought, The lines of the 
drapery in both: figures, especially in that of the one smoking, are 
exceedingly graceful, and there is a consent about the disposition 
of the two figures—a bodily absorption, so to speak—in what they 
are about, as well as a mental concentration, that quite rivets the 
attention. The term Arnauts, or Arnauths, as the word was 
usually spelt two hundred: years ago, is another name for the 
Albanians, who in old times, as we learn from Richard Knolles, 
were esteemed by the Turks to be men of dull understanding, 
notwithstanding that some of them rose to the distinction of being 
Grand Vizier. In these latter days it is probable the Turks have 
considerably modified their opinions respecting the mental capacity 
of the Albanians. 


ART POTTERY STUDIOS  TN=-2ONDOR: 


6 OO ee 


HERE are few places in the Old World of which 
the untravelled American has more erroneous 
impressions than the bookstores and china-shops 
of London. The visitor to the great metropolis 
finds here the stores of Chapman & Hall, Pick- 
ering, Smith & Elder, and those of most oth- 
er leading booksellers, occupying quarters so 

small, and displaying so few books, that, were it not for the posi- 
tive knowledge that these are indeed the famous headquarters 
of the publishers we know so well by reputation, it would seem 
impossible to credit the fact. Walking through New Bond Street, 
Regent Street, and Oxford Street, in London, a person comes oc- 
casionally upon a beautiful window, filled with a variety of pottery 
and glass of different manufactures, all exhibited together for sale. 
At the shops of W. P. & G. Phillips, Howell, James & Co., with 
Morttock, and in other places, Copeland’s painted porcelain is 
seen, with Minton’s and Doulton’s characteristic English work, 
besides French and German glass and porcelain grouped together. 
In proportion to the fame of these wares, however, the London 
exhibit seems small to an American, and not to exceed in im- 
portance the displays in our own large cities, where specimens of 
these wares can be found. But in truth it is with the glass and 
pottery manufacturers in London, as it is with the booksellers: 
they only keep for show in their shops a few specimens of their 
work, and the bulk of it remains in their manufactories in various 
parts of the kingdom. 


But though the shops exhibit comparatively little painted porce- 
lain and pottery, in some of them within the past few years, since 


- china-painting has become so much a fashion, studios have been 


established for teaching it, as well as for the use of practical deco-~ 
rators. Morttock began the first amateur china-painting class, 
combined with a professional studio, and within a few months 
Howell, James & Co. have started a similar one, which is in charge 
of an experienced decorator. A most interesting studio is that 
of W. P. & G. Phillips, a very old firm in Oxford Street. This is 
under the care of a very talented painter, Mr. Eyre, and to its 
seclusion—though none but the decorators and pupils are regularly 
admitted—a visit, if one can make it, well repays the time and 
trouble, and affords a correct impression, which actual observation 
alone can give, of the processes of the beautiful art of china-paint- 
ing. 

Entering Phillips's store from the bustle of crowded Oxford 
Street, so showy in its shops, and so noisy with its constant pro- 
cession of cabs and carriages, the visitor winds in and out among 
the long tables and counters of the shop. These are coyered with 
lustre glass from Germany, cut glass made in England, and Li- 
moges pottery, with its rich dappled patterns and its rough glaze. 
The visitor sees too Doulton’s grey and blue ware, with its incised 


patterns, and the Doulton jars looking much like old German beer- 


pots; while Sévres, Gien, and many other sorts of pottery, attract — 
as well as distract the eager amateur, especially if he be an Ameri- 
can, and unaccustomed to such a charming variety of objects. 
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But at length he has looked at all these fascinating articles, and 
finds himself at a remote distance from the entrance of the shop, 
at the door of a quiet little room not more than thirty feet long 
and fifteen wide, and this is Mr. Eyre’s studio, the superintendent 
of Phillips’s decorations, and it is here that a great deal of the most 
beautiful china in England is painted. Entering the room, at the 
end of which is a large window, a long and narrow table appears, 
painted black, at which ten or a dozen ladies are sitting at their 
work, and a few portable black tables are scattered through the 
room. The walls of the studio are painted of a pale olive-colour, 
as best helping the eye to purity of tints in the china-painting, and 
a carpet equally unobtrusive in tint covers the floor. Upon the 
walls are hung a few plaques of lovely designs and colours, that 
serve as standards and guides to the decorators, and these plaques, 
and two or three fine Japanese screens, form the sole “ properties ”’ 
of the studio. The day of our visit at the long table, a young 
lady, one of the professional decorators, who are nearly always 
women, was putting some cherry-blossoms and birds, in very artis- 
tic fashion, upon a jar. Another had about completed the dead 
colours of a pattern on an unglazed vase, which needed the enamel 
and the fire to give the tints brilliancy and life. Still another lady 
had her own jar upon a wheel, and with firm fingers held a small 
brush filled with colour, and drew a clear and even line as her foot 
turned the wheel, and with the same movement the jar which 
stood upon it. At a small table Mr. Eyre was explaining to an 
assistant the peculiarities of some pattern she was copying from 
one plate upon another. He afterwards told us that many of his 
assistants were, at the time of our visit, in the country, making 
studies of flowers, fruit, and birds, and later they would use these 
studies as original designs for their decorations. It is a great ob- 
ject with the china decorators in England to have as few dupli- 
cated or hackneyed patterns as possible. In some drawers were 
large portfolios filled with original water-colour pictures of children 
in flat tints, boys and women; and charming groups of blossoms 
and leaves could also be seen here waiting their turn to be copied 
upon plates, cups, and dinner and tea services, to be sold all over 
the world. : 

Little pots of turpentine, china palettes with colours spread upon 
them, and other utensils for working, were upon the tables, but so 
small was the machinery for all this beautiful and world-known 
decoration that the room and its occupants appeared to belong 
rather to some retiring teacher and his pupils than to a great house 
in the pottery trade. 

Another interesting studio for the decoration of china is in the 
great manufactory of the Doultons, at Lambeth, which is so very 
convenient to the centres of London that it may be reached in a 
few minutes from the Parliament Houses by crossing Westminster 
Bridge. But this studio is also very retired, and it is only a few 
pieces of the decoration done here that may be seen at the shops 
of the Doultons’ agents. The visitor to Doultons’, after walking 
along the embankment on the south side of the Thames on his 
right hand, and the palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury on his 
left, finds himself at length in the midst of groups of buildings, old 
and new; some of them are tall and fine, and others nearly resem- 
bling sheds, they are.so rough..! Round tiles for draining pur- 
poses are stacked about in great pyramids among the buildings, 
and coarse pots and pans of every description appear. But now 
in the midst of these rough kinds of pottery, as well-as the dismal 
old buildings of the Doulton manufactory, the eye is caught by 


the sight of two or three very fine and peculiar edifices, which 
tower high above their companions. Pointed windows, cased in 
grey, blue, and yellowish tiles, diversify in these buildings with 
buff, black, and red terra-cotta, and the vision ranges over Eliza- 
bethan gables formed of many varieties of brick. These new 
edifices—for they have only been recently completed—contain the 
museums, the show-rooms, and also the decorating studios, for 
the famous Doulton pottery. 

Going up several staircases to the two upper floors of one of 
Doultons’ new buildings, we find ourselves first at the door of one 
and then another moderate-sized room. Like the walls of Phillips’s 
studio, these various rooms are stained a pale greyish green, and 
their furniture is of the simplest description. Small wooden tables, 
with a little raised case containing shelves on one side of each of 
them, are occupied by ladies, who keep their various palettes of 
mixed colours on the shelves of the little cases on the tables, while 
before them, or in their hands, they hold a jar, a tile, or a plaque, 
whichever it may be, that they are painting. 

The Doultons are continually inventing new styles of ornamen- 
tation, and that now most in the hands of the decorators con- 
sists of colours so piled up and relieved above the surface of the 
jars or vases, that it resembles, when glazed and fired, nearly the 
rough surface of the French Haviland ware. One of the lady 
artists was dotting the intervals between the raised flower-patterns 
on her jar thickly with spots of heaped-up white paint, that would 
give, when baked, much the look of ‘jewelled’’ ware; while an- 
other of the painters in an underglaze studio—for the studios are 
divided according to the kind of decoration done in them—was 
copying a lovely landscape, with Watteau-like figures in it, upon a 
hollow plaque. There were no overglaze studios in the establish- 
ment of the Doultons, for the outlines of the overglaze painting 
remain so poor and hard after firing that they consider it in Eng- 
land scarcely worth the doing, as we before remarked. In another 
studio a number of ladies were at work upon dry but unbaked 
grey jars, pitchers, and_ plates, which had not been fired at all. 
These articles were scarcely harder than putty, and of much the 
same colour. Each artist—for many of these ladies have a very 
high reputation as artistic decorators—had her own patterns, 
consisting of original outlines of animals, plant-forms, and ara~ 
besques, made by herself, drawn either from Nature or from her 
own invention. These designs she was inscribing with a sort of 
“stylus” or pen upon the unbaked pottery, digging farther into 
the clay to emphasise an eye, a raised paw, or the ear of a rabbit, 
a horse, or a cat, whichever it might be, of which her design was 
made. As each artistic decorator is allowed to make and carry 
out her own ideas, the manufacturer has the advantage of possess- 
ing no two articles precisely similar, and any especial fancy or 
taste in the designer is able to create for its possessor a reputation 
of its own. Such ladies have already acquired a fame which ren- 
ders their services of great pecuniary value to the Messrs. Doul- 
ton. In the manufacturing process, when the jars and other ar- 
ticles have been covered with the “ incised’. patterns we have 
described, an enamel being put upon them, sinks most thickly into 
the outlines, and when this pottery comes from the furnace it is 
found to be of a brownish tint, shaded by blue, and with the deep- 
cut lines of the patterns all emphasised by a rich blue colour, 
where the blue blaze has filled up the depressions made by the 
“stylus ’’ or pen we mentioned before. 

SUSAN N. CARTER. 


Poe  TLANAGRA STATU.ETTES. 


WO very excellent collections of Tanagra figurines 
have been brought to New York by M. G. L. 

~ Feuardent. The first was purchased by Mr. 
Appleton, of Boston, some six months ago, and 
presented by him to a museum in that city; the 
second collection, of some sixty figures, is now on 
exhibition at No. 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
It seems quite decided by archeologists that these terra-cotta 

figures were, with the rarest exceptions, nothing more than the 


| 


representatives of the men and women who lived in Boeotia some 
four hundred years before Christ. These statuettes exhibit, then, 
exactly that phase of classic art which was comparatively unknown 
to us. We have been for more than three centuries kept in-awe 
by the grand severity, the lofty calm of god and goddess, but it 
was only when these little figures were exhumed that we became 
familiar with the pretty women, the graceful girls, who undoubtedly 
served as models, and whose elastic step and swaying robes the 
Greek artists caught and copied in the streets of Tanagra and 
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Thebes, at or before the time of Phidias. It is not slipshod Art, 
but what the French would call Zar¢ bon-enfant. It might have 
been that, in order to rob death of its terrors, these Tanagra 
figurines, as found in tombs, were placed there by pious friends, 
in order that they might recall to the dead the joyous remem- 
brances of those he had known and loved in life. Now, it should 
be borne in mind that the Greeks never lavished expensive orna- 
ments or costly votive offerings on their dead. These figures then, 
made of terra-cotta, a most inexpensive material, must have been 
fashioned by artists whose remuneration could have been but very 
little. The statuettes were cast in a mould (occasionally there are 
two of the same kind), but they have all been touched up as to 
the draperies; the head was modelled separately, and then put in 
place. Now, poor only as to wages as might have been the de- 
signer of these figures, and third or fourth rate as to his artistic 
rank among Beeotians twenty-two hundred years ago, were that 
modeller alive to-day, he would hold a supremely high position. 
Nothing can surpass the grace, the skill, shown in the arrange- 
ment of the draperies, the decision in the pose of the figures. 
While the clay was soft, either with a few bold, flat strokes of some 
tool the ampler folds were made, or more elaborate effects were 
brought about by an infinity of lines, which reproduced the fold- 
ings and purflings of the Zzmatzon. Plump arms swathed inthe 
khiton are seen in all their roundness, and the proportions of 


graceful limbs lose nothing, though they are covered up. There 
are dainty uses of veils, which in certain figures recall the sacred 
character of a Madonna, and in others approach to innocent 
coquetry. Aside from the pure Art-study of pose, these figures 
give a thorough insight into early Greek costume. Many of these 
figures wear a peculiar cap, pointed for the women and flat for the 
men, which head-gear starts from a very small base. All the 
figures show traces of colour, and, as Boeotian women had amber- 
coloured tresses, their hair is painted of a light auburn. Generally 
the women hold a fan in their hands, sometimes an apple. Figures 
of men are rarer, and are not often as carefully worked as are the 
women. As the dress of the female figure, with its ample flow, 
formed a natural base for it to stand upon, and the legs of the 
man did not, male figures are generally seated on a rock, or lean 
against a high pedestal. These Tanagra figures, rarely exceed- 
ing ten inches in height, of which about three thousand have been 


found, must certainly exercise a peculiar influence on modern Art. ~ 


They will teach that daintiness in Art can be arrived at with no 
possible loss of force. Of course, all the figures are not of the 
same merit; some are not conceived on as high a plane of art as 
the others, but still the very worst of them shows how thoroughly 
an Art-sense (it must-be confessed superior to our own) possessed 
the brain and the fingers of the unknown artist of those primitive 
days. 


MR. RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 


|. RUSKIN, who is not supposed to be an enthu- 
siast on the subject of America, has thought 
enough of our Art-culture to send to Boston, 
through Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Har-. 
vard University, a large and highly interesting 
collection, chronologically arranged, of his pencil 
and wash drawings. Twenty-five of them were 
last year in the London exhibition of Turner’s and Ruskin’s draw- 
ings, and the remaining eighty have never before been publicly 
displayed. An important pamphlet, prepared by Professor Nor- 
ton, accompanies them. It contains a number of Mr. Ruskin’s 
notes on the pieces in the London Exhibition, and also some se- 
lected extracts from ‘Modern Painters,” and other writings of the 
celebrated critic. ‘‘I have amused and humiliated myself,’’ says 
Mr. Ruskin quite characteristically, “by arranging a little auto- 
biography of drawings from childhood until now; out of which it 
appeared to me that some useful points might be made evident 
respecting the service of particular methods or the danger of par- 
ticular errors.’ On entering the gallery of the Art-dealers on 
Tremont Street, where these works are hanging, one is struck first 
of all by their extreme simplicity of subject, treatment, and appear- 
ance. They are mostly cabinet in size, and concerned with cathe- 
drals, Venetian palaces, Swiss waterfalls, villages, and cottages, 
and English oaks, sycamores, rocks, leaves, berries, flowers, and 
landscapes, which Professor Norton thinks that ‘no one may hope 
to appreciate at their worth who will not, in a respectful and 
modest spirit, give time and patience to their study.” That is to 
say, if the visitor expects a ‘sensation,’ he will be disappointed ; 
for Mr. Ruskin has not sent himself hither to be cheered by the 
throats of the crowd, or to get plumes stuck into his cap. He is 
too old, and he has always been too serious, to care for ‘ popular”’ 
fuss and feathers. His modest and sole motive seems to have 
been to give useful hints to earnest and aspiring young students 


of drawing. He recommends them to begin by copying maps 


of various countries from the geographical atlases, since he places 
“‘map-making first among the elementary exercises that include 


subsequent colour,” and he exhibits two maps of France and 
Africa, drawn by himself when he was ten years old. Next in 
order come architectural sketches in pencil of fine old English 
cathedrals, some of them, as he admits, ‘‘ very much out of draw- 
ing,” but serviceable, nevertheless, as studies of attempts to seize 
and hold important and most significant features. 
sentations of grass-blades and Alpine rose-bells, begun in 1842, 
ended forever his “ Proutism,” and his ‘trust in drawing things 
out of his head.” From that time on he went directly to Nature, 
and one of \his notable specimens is ‘‘ The Falls of Schaffhausen” 
in colour, which is “the only drawing of mine I ever saw Turner 
interested in; he looked at it long, evidently with pleasure, and 
shook his finger at it one evening, standing by the fire in the old 
Denmark Hill drawing-room. How destiny does mock us! . Fancy 
if I had him to shake fingers at me now!”’ Geneva, Laufenburg, 
Lucerne, Vevay, Neufchatel, Fribourg, the Lake of Brienz, the 
Tyrolese Alps, and the St. Gothard Pass, next appear in delinea- 
tions of more or less thoroughness and beauty made during a 
Icisurely sketching tour some twenty years ago—for Mr. Ruskin, 
as everybody knows, has been a systematic explorer of the pic- 
turesque in Europe. Then we have some studies of Venetian 
architecture—noble ‘and delightful examples of artistic force and 
fervor, which will never grow old. A few of them bear the date 
1879. Last of all is a series of miscellaneous Italian, French, and 
English drawings: ‘A Stone of my Garden-Wall,’ ‘Evening at 
Norwood,’ ‘Study of Sunrise,’ ‘Leaves and Berries,’ ‘Dry Oak- 
Leaves,’ ‘Budding Sycamore,’ ‘Oak-Buds,’ and.so on. The ex- 
hibition, it is hardly necessary to remark, is absolutely fresh, and 
very delightful. It will not fail to be appreciated by every visitor 
whose Art-sense is lively and generous. Not its least point of in- 


terest is the renewed and demonstrable revelation that there is in 


this world at least one critic of the fine arts who knows what he is 
talking about. Many as are Ruskin’s vagaries—and what man of 


genius is free from defects of the mind ?—it still remains true that 


he has rendered greater and more vital services to Art than ay 
other writer who ever lived. 


A few repre- 
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DESIGN FOR SCREEN 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT. 


ROUND—Light-blue or grey. 

ORN—Cool bluish-green in light, with more blue in shadows. 

ASSELS ON CORN—Brownish-red, merging to greenish-yellow at the ends. 
alittle red on stalks of corn. 

EAVES OF PUMPKIN—A warm dead green without lustre. 

UMPKIx—A deep yellow with glossy surface. 

IRD—Blaxk, with blue on top of head and tips of wings. 


Use 


OF PANEL. 


ART JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, No. I—DECEMBER, 1879. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT. 


SKY—Cool grey at horizon, merging into a delicate blue at top. White clouds. Dis- 
tant mountains pale cobalt ; nearer mountains darker, using light-red and cobalt. 


WATER—Very light at horizon, growing deeper as it nears the foreground, par- 


taking somewhat the colour of the sky. 
RUSHES—Warm brownish-green. 
DRAPERY—About bust, white; rest, delicate red. 
IMMEDIATE FOREGROUND—Brownish-green. 


DESIGN FOR PLAQUE. 
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T0 ADVERTISERS —It is a fact beyond all 

: z business ; and no thoroughly practical man 

most powerful agency in the commercial world; neither should an 

Publicity is the very foundation 

fact has become patent, and a man who, by this method, seeks the prosperity of his busin 
ful business-men of the past and present, 
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tive, and may be indispensable. 


ample of the most eminent and success 


the publishers—and is constantly increasing. 
of legitimate business-houses, 
as follows: 


First Page (back) - - 
Second and Third Pages- - - 


Discount On advertisements inserted 8 months - - - - 


Special rates for special places and choice pages. 


- 80 i 
oa cents per line, agate. 


question that advertising is one of the most important auxiliaries in successfully conducting 


of commercial success, 


EL, TASTE, and MEANS. 


, though his experience and observation be limited, will undervalue this 
y person fail to make use of such means as are legitimate, generally effec- 
and this must be obtained by Advertising. 
ess, enters upon no untried field; he has the ex- 


This 


is undoubtedly one of the very best mediums in the country—reaching, as it does, 
Its circulation is large—surpassing the most sanguine expectations of 


No better medium exists for reaching the best buyers in the land. Our advertisements are all 


nothing that is deceptive or blind, bogus or humbug. We refer to our advertising columns. 


ADVERTISING RATES IN ART JOURNAL. 


Fourth Page- - - 
Third Cover-Page 


- 10%; 


No advertisements less than 10 lines. 


6 months - 6 


Our rates are 


- 75 cents per line, agate. 
re eke “ rf 


- 18%; 2 months) = -  - - 28 %. 


Address HENRY VW. QUIN, Advertising Department, at D. Appleton & Co.’s, B49 & 851 Broadway, New York. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON: 


I sha]l take every opportunity to recommend 
and frase your instruments. 


KELLOGC:: For the last six years your Pianos have been 
my chozce for the Concert-room and my 
own Aouse. 


LUCCA: 


Your Uprights are extraordinary instru- 
ments, and deserve their great success. 
PATTI: I have used the Pianos of every celebrated 


maker, but give yours the preference over 
all. 


STRAUSS: Your Pianos astonish me. J have never yet 
seen any Pianos which equal yours. 


WEHLI: 


Madame Parepa called your Piano the finest 
in the United States, J fully endorse that 
opinion. They have no vival anywhere. 


Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


| ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY 


23 Union Sq., 


New Yorks 


Average price, about $15.00 


These groups are of a suit- 
able size for parlor ornaments, 
and are packed, without extra 
charge, to go with entire safety 
to any part of the world, - 


“THE BALCONY” 


is a new group (see cut), 


PRICE, $25 


Catalogues can 
be had on appii- 
cation, or will be 
mailed by inclos- 
ing 10 cents to 


Fay) Join Rosers 
al 23 
Union Square, 

Ne Y. 
Visitors are a). 


Mention “Yar Axt JOURNAL” 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, 
FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY 


WARKROOMS, 
6 & 7 East 28d St., Madison Square, 


NEW YORK, 


Offers a fine selection of goods at very 
reasonable prices. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 


EARLY 


Christian Literature Primers 


EDITED BY 


Professor GEORGE PARK FISHER, D. D. 


I 


The Apostolic Fathers, and The Apolo- 
gists, a.p. 95-180. By the Rev. Grorce A. 
JAcKSON. 16mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


The ‘Early Christian Literature Primers’’ will embody, in a 
few small and inexpensive volumes, the substance of the charac- 
teristic works of the great Fathers of the Church. The plan recog- 
nizes four groups of works; 


1. The Apostolic Fathers, and the Apologists, A. D. 95-180. 
(Now ready.) 

2. The Fathers of the Third Century, A. D. 180-325. 

3. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, a. D. 325-750. 

4. The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, A. D. 325-590. 


These groups are to be embraced in four books. In the first 
book are given exact translations of the principal works of the 
Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, preceded by introductions 
upon the writings of the period, and by sketches of the several 
autkors. Nearly every known author of the period is mentioned, 
and his place pointed out. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New Vork. 


Cle as 
WHITE,BLACK&ALLCOLORS.”. 
AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILK. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


= ways welcome, | 


82 & 84 Worth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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HERMAN TROST & CO., 
EN a 48, 60, 62, and 54 


= a + Murray St., New York. _ 
Cr 
CAV ) 


Established since 1835. 


ESCs 


FRENCH AND DRESDEN CHINA 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Copeland’s, Wedgwood'’s and Minton’s 
DINNER SETS. 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Pottery, Bronzes, and 
Curios ; Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, and Worcester Fine Porcelain; 
Maiolica and Faience articles in great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


New articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Limoges, 
and from our collectors in Japan and China, 


Prices very moderate. 


American Art Gallery 


LEY 
MADISON SQUARE, 
6 East 23d St., NEW YORK. 
Autumn Exhibition of American Paintings now 
open ; also, Loan Collection of Chinese Porcelain. 


Admission to Gallery, 25 cts, 
ART-ROOMS, apjoininc THE GALLERY, FREE. 


R. E. MOORE, Manager. 


| Two cetert Novels. . 


Me 
A Gentle Belle. A Novel. By Curistian 


REID, author of ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,” ‘‘ Morton 
House,” etc. 8vo. Paper cover, price, 75 cents. 


II. 
Di Cary. A Novel of Virginia Life since the 
War. “By M. JAcQUELINE THORNTON.  8vo. 


Paper cover, price, 75 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent, post-paid, to any address 
in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Puptisners, New York. 


CONSOLATION FOR THE NERVOUS. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, A BRAIN AND 
NERVE Foon: is unlike all other tonics, as it is com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ox-brain 
and Wheat-germ. It restores lost energy in all weak- 
nesses of mind or body; controls nervousness, gives 
vitality to the insufficient growth of children; strength- 
ens digestion; cures neuralgia, and prevents consump- 
tion : 


" F. CROSBY, 666 Stxra Avenve, New York. 


For sale by Druggists. | Physicians have prescribed 193,420 
packages. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tue INDEPENDENT appeals to cultivated men and women. It 
discusses current questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. 
It is wide-awake, Itis notafraid. Itsets people to thinking. It 
welcomes fresh truth. It has numerous departments. It publishes 
more religious discussion than the religious reviews, more poetry 
and stories than the popular monthlies, and gives more informa- 
tion than an annual cyclopedia. It has a larger corps of the most 
famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. 
It makes strong friends of those who read it. TRY IT FOR NEXT 
YEAR. 

We have purchased the newspaper copyright of the Boston 
Monday Lectures for 1879-’80, to be delivered, as heretofore, by 
the Rev. JOSEPH COOK, beginning November 3d, and the 
same will be given verbatim to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after revision by the author. 


Sermons by Eminent Clergymen 


in all parts of the country will continue to be printed. 


PREMIUMS. 


We have decided to withdraw on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1879, all the premiums now offered by us to subscribers, a full 
list of which appears below; so that those who would avail them- 
selves of our liberal offers must do so before December 31, 1879. 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED 


Pictorial Quarto Dictionary. 


Bound in Sheep. 1,854 pages. Over 1,000 Illustrations. 
Issue of 1879. 


Our contract with the publishers of the Dictionary expires 
December 31, 1879, and Messrs J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond that date on the same favor- 

“able terms. We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw the Dic- 
tionary premium at the expiration of the present year; but we 
purposely give ample notice, so that our subscribers and the public 
in general may avail themselves of the surprisingly low terms to 
get the Dictionary, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT. We 
will send this Dzctzonary to any person who will send us the 
names of Three New Subscribers and Nine Dollars ; or, who 
will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 7wo 
New Names additional and $9 00; or, who will renew his own 
subscription for three years, in advance, and send us $9.00; or, 
for a new subscriber for three years and $9.00. 

The regular price of the Dzctzonary alone at all the bookstores 
is $10.00, while the lowest price of three subscriptions is $9.00. 
Both the Dictionary and the three subscriptions, under this ex- 
traordinary offer, can therefore be had Zogether for only $9.00. 


The Rev. JOSEPH COOK’S BOOKS, 


entitled ‘‘ Biotocy,” ‘‘TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” 
«< ConscIENCE,” ‘f HEREDITY,” and ‘* MARRIAGE,”’ embodying the 
author’s previous remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form by James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
We will mail a copy of either volume, post-paid, to-‘any subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT who remits us $3.00 for a year in advance; 
or any subscriber may remit $5.50 and we will send him Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for two years in advance, and two volumes, post-paid; 
or any three volumes, post-paid, to any one subscriber who remits 
$8.00 for three years in advance. 

Subscription Price $3.00 per annum in advance, including 
any one of the following Premiums + 

Any one volume of the HousEHoLpD EpiTion oF CHARLES 
Dickens’s Works, bound in cloth, with 16 Illustrations each, by 
Sol. Eytinge. 

Moopy AND SaNKEY’s GospEL Hymns AND SACRED SonGs, 
No. 2. 

LincoLN AND HIS CABINET; or, First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. Fine large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Size, 26x 36. ‘ 
AvuTHoRS oF THE UNITED States. Fine large Steel En- 
graving. 44 Portraits. By Ritchie. Size, 24x 38%. 


Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

Fine Steel Engravirigs. By Ritchie. 
Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

By Frank B. Car- 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
GranT or WILSON. 
Epwin M. STAnTon, 
Tue Inner Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
penter. Bound in cloth. 360 pages. 
We offer one premium only for one year’s subscription. 
Subscription Price $3 per Annum, in advance. 
(> Specimen copies sent free. ; 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City. 
(= Cut out this Advertisement. 


Classical Writers. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


I. 
MILTON. By Srorrorp A. BROOKE. 16mo, 
168 pages. -Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


II. 
HURIPIDES. By J. P. Manarry, A. M., 


Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Dublin. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Classical Writers,”” Messrs. Appleton & Co. 
have begun the issue of a series of small volumes upon some of the 
principal classical and English writers, whose works form subjects 
of study in our colleges, or which are read by the general public. 
Care is taken to impart information in a thorough and systematic 
way, while an intelligent interest in the writers and their works is 
sought to be aroused by a clear and attractive style of treatment. 
The following volumes are in preparation: Of the ancients—HE- 
RODOTUS, DEMOSTHENES, SoPHocLES, VirGIL, Horace, CIcERo, 
ree of the moderns—Bacon, Spenser, CHaucer. Others will 

«follow. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent post-paid to any address in 
‘the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broapway, New York. 


MAGAZINES.” 


—New York Observer. 


“THE PRINCE AMONG 


THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Professor Max 
Miller, Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Protes- 
sor Huxley, R. A. Proctor, Ed- 
; ward A. Freeman, Professor Tyn- 
dall, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frances 
Power Cobbe, the Duke of Argyll, 
William Black, Miss Thackeray, 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik, George Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean In- 
geiow, Thomas Hardy, Matthew 
Arnold, Henry Kingsley, W. W. 
= = Story, Turguenief, Ruskin, Ten- 
sales Browning, and many others, are represented in the 


i) 


pages 0 


Littell’s Living Age. 


In 1880, Tue Livine AcE enters upon its thixty-seventh year, 
admittedly unrivaled and continuously successful. During the 
year it will furnish to its readers the productions of the most emi- 
nent authors, above-named and many others ; embracing 
the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Leading Foreign 
Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter 
of the day, from the pens of the foremost Essayists, Scien- 
tists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 


Tue Livine AGE is a weekly magazine giving more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory 
completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Informa- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as the only 
satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of an indispen- 
sable current literature—zudispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


‘The last volume of THe Livinc AGr presents a fresh ex- 
ample of the judgment in selection and adaptation to the demands 
of the best popular literature, which have secured so wide a circu- 
lation to that periodical.” —NMew Vork Tribune. 


“Tt covers the whole field of literature, and covers it complete- 
ly, thoroughly, and impartially.”’—77z7es, Cincinnati. 


“Tt affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient means 
of keeping abreast with the progress of thought in all its phases,” 
—WNorth American, Philadelphia. 


“Tt is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”—Southern 
Churchman, Richmond. ‘i 


** Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New Vork Inde- 
pendent. 


“Tt so fully supplies the wants of the reading public that 
through its pages alone it is possible to be as thoroughly well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a long list of 
monthlies.”—Philadelphia Ingutrer. 


“To read it weekly is a liberal education.” —Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, 


“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is im- 
portant in the literature, history, politics, and science of the day.” 
—The Methodist, New York. 


“Tt holds the palm against all rivals.”—Cosemercial, Louis- 
ville, 


“It is INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the literary 
world.”’—Boston Post. 


hd . 
‘There is no other way of procuring the same amount of ex- 
cellent literature for anything like the same price.”"—Boston Ad- 
wertiser, 


“The best literature of the day.”—Vew York Times. 


Tue Livine Acz is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of 
postage ; or for $10.50 THe Livinc AcE and ezther one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, doth post-paid; or, for $9.50 Tue Livinc AcE 
and the Sz. Wicholas, or Appletons’ Fournal. 


t= EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880. 21 


To all new subscribers for 1880 will be sent gratis the numbers 
of 1879 which contain, besides other interesting matter, the first 
chapters of “‘ HE WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” a new story by 
MRS. OLIPHANT, now appearing in Tue Livinc Ace from 
advance sheets. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


ADDRESS 


cents. 


PRACTICAL ART-BOOKS 


PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


By F. Epwarp Hurmeg, F. L. S., F. S. A., author of “ Plants, 
their Natural Growth and Ornamental Treatment,” ‘‘ Free- 
hand Ornament,” etc. With 32 Plates, containing 431 Ilus- 
trations. Royal 4to. Cloth, $10.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE DESIGN. 


By CurisToPHER Dresser, Ph. D. Illustrated with Two — 
Colored Plates and numerous Designs and Diagrams. Ex- 
tra crown 4to. Cloth, gilt, $3.50. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER- 
COLORS. : 


By Aaron Penrey. With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, 
after original Water-color Drawings. Super-royal 4to. 
Cloth, gilt, $7.50. : 

“A very attractive as well as a very useful volume, indispensa- 

ble to all learners, and of much service to advanced practitioners 
in the art.” —A rt Fournal. 


SEPIA-PAINTING. . 


A Course of. With 24 Plates in Sepia, from Designs by R. P. 
Leitcu, and full Instructions to the Learner. Oblong 4to. — 
Cloth, $2.50. : 

“Those who wish to see sepia-painting thoroughly well treated 

in respect to form, color, light, and shade, and the best method of 
producing effect with ease of manner, will do themselves a kind- — 
ness by consulting these pages.” —Standard (English). 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


A Course of” With24 Colored Plates. by R. P. Lerrcn, and 
~ -full instructions to the Learner. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $2.50. 


“The ‘water-color’ illustrations alone are worth treble the cost 
of the volume, and the printed instructions are concise and clear,” 
—Birmingham Post. 


PAINTING IN NEUTRAL TINT. 


A Course of. With 24 Plates in Neutral Tint, by R. P. Lerrcu, 
te full Instructions to the Learner. Oblong gto. Cloth, 

2.50. 

“Asa practical guide to sketching in water-colors we do not 
know a better course of instruction than is afforded by the series 
prepared by R. P. Leitch, The complete set embraces three vol- 
umes, convenient in size and shape, each complete in itself, but 
which, taken together, are progressive guides from the production 
of a sketch in sepia to a careful study with a full palette.”—Chr#s- 
tian Union. 


** If not for sale by your bookseller, we will send, prepard, 
on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0., 


London, Paris, and 596 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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| IMPORTANT 


Sale of Books. 


MESSRS. D. APPLETON & CO. beg lem) 
to inform the public that they have determined 
to discontinue their Retail Department, and, 


{* 
i 


in consequence, will offer from November Ist 
to January Ist their retail stock of Books, as 
per catalogue, at 7, 


ONE HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


The books thus offered include Standard 
Works in every department of literature, many 
being in choice bindings. 


Catalogue now ready, which will be sent, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 BRoapway, N ew Yo 


November 1, 1879. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Vo. 


OFFICH, Nos. 346 §¢ 848 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 


AMOUNT OF NET CASH ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1878....... Te RAT se 49 Bo ee Cee ee $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Peumermenrtecelvedeand deferred: .< ... ice ccs sac cacenatescoecsteecccecucces Sere eee $6,121,856 04 
eOERUCICMCCGMDICHNUMS Janiary 1,°1978.... 2. 2202-2 sceseee cs ands aalesececceecceseseussss 396,289 26 $5,725,566 78 
Wat Oo IY MERC CTUCO ces so oc «wow Seren eww cia hvac olla be edu ce aveoecdedadeewesensdecce 2,264,560 48 
Reem ECOLmaccricd January 1, 1878222 ..6 002 so. s coe le cee code Decne can cecceeececbeaceews 315,895 35 1,948,665 13 7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Gssesuby ceath,wincluding Reversionary additions to same... 2.22... .2022-te 2c cece ene en ence cecceese $1,687,675" 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to same..----.......------.---- 673,051 74 
REISE MEE IGULAUCCS 3 =o tisioe~ x oc niin 1-15 = Fame Sininie s due.cissehnisieiee- scinaeeeigele ce arieciso~ reesei 231,005 29 
Bnmienesnanuereriroca «premiums On canceled policies: ......--.2--ds--<0sase-ceeescterccceeceesecnes 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.....---.-.-..---------+------+--------- 518,809 94 
iiexeamonicerands law expenses, Salaries, advertising, printing, etc......--..--------s2ee-s-es-enseeceeses 417,258 78 
Pedmetonsorevaiues on United States and other stocks... 2.2.5... 20.2220 cs0cec ccs cence ete neste enna 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account....------ Jno Ce Op See aE oes 4Senoncoe fade Sa Ginas QO ESTES COO AAG Ee Neca OMCGONE 8,568 98 5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 

emereamronuiand, atid) in) tkansit: (SINCE TeCelVed) 5 - ose ---- sconce eee ccc esienncenesedecrsccauees $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market value $15,415,105.34) -.-.---------- 14,791,267 72 
eae as ra a alpen ala a 2S oc al So cl oialee a nlwial= wee sinieiaela geass aleem celine 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $12,860,000, and the policies 

pssiunedaton the, Company as additional collateral’ security)... <....- 0-2-2. ss-02-sececee nis esewseces 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies amounts to $3,225,000)... 621,984 93 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to January 1, 1879.-.--.--.--- 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on these poli- 

Perr Seroumman mini tagledicin i NaDilities)) Sa(s seers sci ora Saiae cic ona ss Soe aw alow BRS a cise s visas owinisionewces 146,834 75 
na eae EE SCRE eee he tate oe aot oir clan ate a ten Cas Sinaia =) (512s <2 \aissje/=\esibiovsine ceissecine dessus ceele se 88,036 91 
Pomleunmtctestronminvestinents to Jantiary 1, 1$70-.-.- -.-.-.--- 2 -- 2 seen scene ee seen ecm ce nensneces 306,225 93 


$36,213,457 61 
* 4 detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York. 


Sie EE ECE RU AIC OfeSeCuritics OVCr COSE oc adic sate min 2 = 3 = ce cimin ania -ewiecen a des ee neiniwis seenene eden sceserens 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1879.......-...-........------ Cg RU ets tone memset Tenn hes ae BOE em OR. a bere rh ets $36,837,295 28 
Appropriated as follows: 
Pa eoarwaue subsequent tO Jalluary 1, 1879-------- 222 -- 22-2 oe oe ewe ee eee eee $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..----------------------------- Me Saale Colle icoiaa soe ese pees < hoses 180,993 39 
nC nen ee OUCH ANG UlPald -- 2's «19.6 = <n seo no ne wine nnes ote wn ened ee en pew ene sine anes 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium; 
non-participating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium........--.--.-.--.-----------+-+----+---- 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on 
existing policies of that. class...-...-----.---------- +--+ 22-22 e eee ee eee ee cee ee eee cee ee eens 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.----...--.------------------------ 2222 eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 14,987 18 34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent...------------------ +--+ +--+ 2-2-2 eee eee ene eee eee ne eee eee e ee renee 2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over.......-...-...---------------+-----+-- $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to participating policies in 
proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 
uring the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 
2 Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amount atrisk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
a Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amount atrisk, 125,232,144.65. 
= aid 1875, $1,524,815 | Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658 | Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656 
Geeaec nies said Sra sareds Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950 | Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1877, 2,626,816 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128 | Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457 | Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan.1,1878, 2,664,144 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676 | Income from Interest, 1878, 1,948,665 | Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan.1,1879, 2,811,436 


TRUSTEES. 
KLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, WILLIAM BARTON, 
ROBERT B COLLINS, AVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, S. S. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Residence, 109 E. 26th St., 2 Medical WILLIAM H. BEERS, . 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., Residence, 15 E. 31st St., Examiners. _ Vice-President and Actuary. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS . 


L. PRANG & CO 


Art in the House. By Dr. J. von Fax, 
Vice-Director of the Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. 
Authorized American edition, translated from the third Ger- 
man edition. With an Introduction and Notes by CHARLES C. 
Perkins. Illustrated by sixty full-page Chromo-lithographs, 
Albertotypes, and Typographic Etchings, and 166 Woodcuts in 
the text. Large 8vo. 386 pages. Price, $15.00 in cloth; 
$18.00 in half morocco; $20.00 in full morocco. 

This book has been received with marked attention both in this 
country and Europe, and has been described as the most sumptu- 
ous publication of the kind ever issued in this country, 

Dr. Falke himself says of this American edition, ina letter to 
the publishers: : 

“My first impression was that of a pleasant astonishment, and 
this impression has not been weakened by a closer examination. 
Indeed, you have brought out the book as it should have been un- 
dertaken at the beginning. But here nobody would have dared to 
undertake it in this form, and I, on my part, always prefer to let a 
work speak for itself rather than have it accompanied by unsatis- 
factory illustrations, In your edition, however, word and art go 
hand in hand. The book itself has become a work of taste,a work 
of art for the house. . . . The illustrations are as finely and cor- 
rectly executed as they are well selected. . . . If 1 still add that 
the translation is quite excellent, I hardly need to assure you that 
‘Art in the House’ has caused me great pleasure. If the fourth 
German edition could be like yours, I should be perfectly satisfied.”’ 


Illustrations of the History of Art. A 
series of above 2,000 Woodcuts, selected, by permission, from 
the Works of Kugler, Liibke, Burckhardt, Overbeck, Dohme, 
C. von Liitzow, Falke, Woltmann, Lacroix, etc. Chronologi- 
cally arranged, and forming a Universal Atlas, to be used in 
connection with any Work on the History of Art. Authorized 
American edition, published under the superyision of S. R. 
KOoeEHLER. 


The complete work consists of the following series: 


I. Architecture, Sculpture, and the Industrial 
Arts among the Nations of Antiquity. Thirty- 
nine Plates. Price, $1.50. “ 


Il. Architecture and Sculpture of the Early 
Christian Romanesque and Gothic Periods. 
Architecture and Ornamentation of the Mohammedan 
Nations. Fifty-seven Plates. Price, $2.25. 


Ill. Architecture and Sculpture of the Renais- 
sance Period and of Modern Times. Forty-eight 
Plates. Price, $2.00. 


IV. The Industrial Arts among the Oriental Na- 
tions and the Nations of Europe, from the Mid- 
dle Ages down to Modern Times. Forty-two Plates. 
Price, $1.75. 

V. The History of Painting, from the Time of 
the Egyptians to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. Sixty Plates. Price, $2.50. 

Size of plates, 17 x 12. 

itself, and is sold separately. 


Each of these series is complete in 


A short descriptive text, with copious indices, topographical 
and alphabetical, and list of artists, will be published on the com- 
pletion of the work, thus making of the “Illustrations”? an Ency- 
clopedia of Art, conveniently arranged for reference. The price 
of this text will be announced hereafter, 


The Theory of Color in its relation to Art 
and Art Industry. By Dr. W. von Bezoxp, Professor of 
Physics at the Royal Polytechnical School of Munich. Trans- 
lated from the German by S. R. Koruter. ° Illustrated by 
Chromo-lithographic Plates and Woodcuts. One vol., large 
1zmo. Price, $5.00. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Chil- 
dren: By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of “William Henry 
Letters,” etc., and N. A. Carxins, Superintendent of Primary 
Schools, New York City. 

These works form one of the most attractive and interesting 


series of juveniles published. ach contains thirteen colored Ilus- 
trations, printed in the best style of Chromo-lithography. 


_ Six works of this series have been issued under the following 

titles, 

Swimming Birds, 
Scratching Birds, 

Wading Birds, 


Birds of Prey, 
Cat Family, 
Cow Family. 


Price of each, 40 cents, 


I. PRANG & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


THE FOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


European Art Journals. 


I 


L’ART: An International Art Journal. 


Handsomely printed on heavy toned paper, and 
illustrated’ with several hundred Engravings on 
Wood from Drawings and Pictures by celebrated 
contemporary Artists, examples of Antique and 
Modern Sculpture, Objects of Art Industry in all 
branches, and a series of superbly executed Etch- 
ings by the best living Etchers, executed expressly 
for this work; being principally from the more 
noticeable Pictures exhibited in the Salons of 
Europe, carefully printed on Holland paper. 
Forming four volumes a year. $32.00 per annum. 


“Nowhere but in Paris could such a Review be produced 
every week as L’Art, so magnificent in every respect, paper, 
typography, illustrations, and, above all, so many-sided in its view 
of art, and so abundant and interesting in its information. It has 
now been brought to the, fourth year of its life, with every sign of 
assured and increasing vigor, and we are glad to learn from the 
report of the editor to the subscribers, that something more sub- 
stantial than the szccés d’estime has rewarded the experiment of 
such a costly venture, . . . It is simply the cheapest and the best 
thing of its kind. a Pegg << 

‘There is some monotony in praising each successive portion 
of a periodical as it appears with an absolutely equal cordiality; 
but the evenness of merit in L’A7vt makes this uniformity of com- 
mendation a-duty.”—7he Nation. 

“ America is so destitute of illustrated works which can at all 
compare with Z’Art that she can not do better than study and 
enjoy this French publication. Certainly there is no other means 
by which so many valuable pictures can be obtained at so small a 
price.” —The Christian Union. : 

‘«Sumptuous in paper and type, lavish in illustrations, and with 
critical and explanatory text of singular merit; the most famous of 
modern Art journals.”—V, Y. 7zmes. 


II 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


A Monthly Illustrated and Critical Journal. $15.00 
per annum. 


For twenty-one years the Gazette des Beaux-Arts has enjoyed 
a European reputation. From the very first it has been the chan- 
nel through which have flowed the best artistic talent and critical 
eloquence of the day. Each monthly part consists of about ninety 
pages, embellished with a luxury of fine cuts and reproductions, 
besides which there are inserted every month a number of mag- 
nificent etchings by the first living masters of aqua-fortis, which 
have made the Gazette supreme in the annals of the art. The 
finest efforts of Jacquemart, Flameng, Rajon, Waltner, Lalauze, 
Mongin, Gaillard, Laguillermie, etc. This publication, in fact, 
is the established classic of Art in periodic form. Besides its 
monthly parts, forming over one thousand pages per year (size, 
1114x7% inches), the Gazette supplies gratis a weekly supple- 
ment called the Chronzgue, containing Art-news, notices, and 
prices of important safes and current topics of interest. 


Ill. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


An Artistic Periodical, edited by. PHILIP GILBERT 
HAmMERTON. Illustrated with Etchings, Auto- 
types, Woodcuts, Fac-similes, Engravings, Helio- 
gravures, etc., etc. Published monthly. $10.00 
per annum. Sent, postage free, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the subscription 
price. 


“ Dealing with artistic subjects generally, and always in a spirit 
of intelligence and refinement.’’—Graphic. 

“To the Portfolio is unanimously accorded the first place as 
an artistic periodical.” —Cambridge Chronicle. 

“The Portfolio is very charming. An Art periodical far su- 
perior to anything which has hitherto appeared.” —Guardian. 

“From the first it has stood nearly alone as really ‘an artistic 
periodical.’ An hour spent over the Porffolio is one of refresh- 
ment, encouragement, and unalloyed delight.’—Spectutor. 

‘*Of the etchings the merits are unquestionable; indeed, the 
-work is enriched with some of the finest examples. The literary 
part is generally worthy of praise for being scholarly, graceful, and 
interesting.” —A thenaum, 


Ly, 


THE ETCHER. 


A Magazine of the Etched Work of Artists. Pub- 


lished monthly. $12.00 per annum. 
The main feature of the Eicher will be, as far as possible, to lay 


before the public, ata moderate price, the original works of Eng- 
lish and foreign artists and amateurs with the etching-needle. 


J. W. BOUTON, 
Importer of Fine Illustrated Works, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


NEW HANDY-VOLUMES, — 


Recent issues in the Handy-Volume Series. 


No. 43. Christie Jolanstone. By CHARLES READE. 
Forming No. 43 of the Series. Paper, 30 cents. 

“Peg Woffington,” by Charles Reade, commonly considered 

a companion volume to “Christie Johnstone,” is published 


38 of the ‘‘ Handy-Volume Series.” \ Paper, 30 cents. The two 
volumes in cloth, uniform, price 60 cents each. 


No. 42. WablesTValk: To which are added Imagi- 


nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. By Lricu 
Hon. oe i : 

No. 41. The Distracted Young Preach- 
er, by THomas Harpy; and Hester, by Bea- 
TRICE May Butt. Paper, 25 cents. 

No. 40. Umele Cesar. A Tale. By Madame 
CHARLES REyBAUD, author of ‘‘The Goldsmith's 
Wife,” “‘A Thorough Bohemienne,” etc. Paper, 
25 cents. 

No. 39. ** My Queem.”? A Tale. 25 cents. 

No., 38. Peg Woflingtom. By CHARLES READE. 
3° cents. 

No. 37. Momey. A Tale. By JuLes TARDIEU. 
25.cents _ 

No. 36. A-Saddle in the Wild West. By 
W. H. RiweinG. 25 cents. 

No. 35. The Wellow Miask. By WILKIE CoL- 
LINS. 25 cents. 

No. 34. Whe Last Essays of Elia. 30 cents. 

No. 33. Geier=Wally. A Romance. 30 cents. 

No. 32. A Rogue’s Life. By WILKIE CoLLins. 
25 cents. 

No. 31. An Attic Philosopher in Paris. 
25 cents. ~ i 

No. 30. Am Accomplished Gentleman. 
A Tale. By Jutian Sturcis. Paper, 30 cents. 

No. 29. Ruskin on Painting. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch. Paper, 30 cents. 

No. 28. Whe Great Italian and French 
Composers. Uniform with ‘The Great Ger- 
man Composers.’’ Paper,:30 cents. 

No. 27. A Thorough Bohemienne. A Tale. 
By Madame CHARLES REyBAUD. Paper, 30 cents. 

No, 26. Thomas Carlyle: His Life—his Books 
—his Theories, Paper, 30 cents. 

No. 25. Fairy=Tales: Their Origin and Mean- 
ing. By Joun THAcKRAY BUNCE, 25 cents. 

No. 24. Whe Disturbing Element. By 
CuARLOTTE M. YonGE. 30 cents. 

No. 23. The Multitudinous Seas. By 5S. 
G. W. BENJAMIN, 25 cents. 

No. 22. Beaconsfield. By GEORGE MAKEPEACE 4 
TowLe. 25 cents. a 

No. 21. Raymonde. A Tale. By ANDRt THEU- 
RIET. 30 cents. 

No. 20. Emglish Literature. By T. ARNOLD. 
From the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 25 cents. 

No. 19. Mrs. Back. A Story. By FRANCES 
ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 20 cents. 

No. 18. John=a-Dreams. A Tale. 30 cents. 

No. 17. Amtoimette. A Story. By ANDRi THEU- 
RIET, 20 Cents. 

No. 16. Whe Great German Composers. 


Paper, 30 cents. 


Aprtetons’ New Hanpy-Votume Serres is in handsome 


r&mo volumes, in large type, of a size convenient for the pocket, 
or suitable for the library-shelf, bound in paper covers. A selec- 
tion of the volumes bound also in cloth, 60 cents each. 

Any volume mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. © 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 55x Broapway, New York. 


No, | 


ie 


THE ART JOURNAL ADVERTISER, 


fF WW. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON && WIELIAM STREKTS, New York. : 


Fs Manufacturers ¢ and Importers of : 
- BRUSHES, : Sculptors’ - 
For Oil and Water Colors. MODELING . TOOLS AND 
RIS SA - CLAY. 
F. W. Devoe & Co's SER 
CANVAS, F. W, Devoe & Co's 


y ARTISTS’ FINE COLORS, 
IN’ TUBES. 
CHARCOAL and CRAYON 
Drawing Materials, 
pa Es 
Supplies for 
TILE AND CHINA 
PAINTING, 


>. ACADEMY BOARDS, 
And Oil Sketching Papers, 
WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist, 
Saat gin een 
DRAWING CASTS, 

BOOKS and STUDIES, © 


b Man fobrare 


( Factori ro FaitD and Tana Streets, N.Y.) } 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


‘WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’ W. Devoe. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 


NEVE BOOKS | 


7 


at “ eoLoreD INKS. 
“LITHOGRAPH AND PLATE INKS. 


) f teeeee! America, eraresdne Prope, and The Art Four- 
i wal, are eee eg our extra- fire woodcut ink. 


J. Seaver Page: ¥ 


James F, Drummond. ~ 


the Russian Army and its Hie in eer Outlines of Logic. 


| ‘ oe , in 1877-78. in ® By J. H. Gitmore, A. M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Bae 


wes By Fr. Vv. G Lo apeceh Li st dere eho Chie OF Babineeds lish, in the University of Rochester 1z2mo. Cloth. Price, 75¢. 
: eutena 
REEN sheer att P = ; ‘« This treatise ‘a up in the class-room out of the attempt to simplify for the 


ae nde Army, and lately Military Attaché to the U. S. Legation at 


e 
4 ¥, author’s; students the statements to which they are introduced in the best logical © 
rate $e. Petersburg. 1 vol., “8vo. Cloth. With Atlas containing 26 | text-books:that were available. ; Orig ealy and completeness are not claimed 
Pas for the work. If it possesses any ‘excel ences, they are simplicity, compactness, , - 
Rupares "Plates of Maps, Plans, Dt printed om sonal pene) in and practical adaptation to the wants of the average American student in ‘college 
gs i “colors. ‘Price, $6. BOs sn and high-school,” —Lxtract froin Preface. 

“Cowles s “Shorter Rpistles.. Sadia > Manual of Power, cle es 
‘e ies The Shorter Epistles; viz., of Paul to ‘the Galians: Tec For Machines, Shafts, and Belts. With a History of Cotton ane 
hoe Philippians ; ; Colossians; Thessalonians ; Timothy, Titus, and oe ee Bes States. By SAMUEL WEBBER, C. E. 1 Mii 
END ~ Philemon ;- also of James, Peter, and. Jude. By the Rev. HENRY Mer ot rice, $3.50. 


~ COWLES, ‘D. D., author of “Isaiah,” “Ezekiel, and Daniel,” |, 
© Book ay Job, i etGers With): Notes—Critical, Explanatory, and Yellow Fever a. Nautical Disease. 


- Practical. ivol., 12mo, cloth, 500 pages. Price, $2.00. ' Its Origin and Prevention. By JoHN oes M.D. 1 vol., 8vo. 


hs 0 es help. the reader of these ‘Shorter Epistles,’ I have sought to place each ‘ Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

\an the’ sunlight of its own individual history, bringing all we can learn of the a With the confidence of just perception, outdid by. a very varied experience, 

‘writer, and of the circumstances of his contemplated readers, to bear upon the | I commend to all the: means whereby the prompt extinction of yellow fever on 

“Sense Pe _the ee e am words—to make the former clear and the latter i PEGS the Atlantic coast of the New World is; in my humble opinion, a matter of cer- 
_ é ‘ tainty.” —From, Preface. ; . 


DD, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


NO ONE WHO IS 


_ ‘Thoroughly Reeular 


In the bowels is half as liable to diseases as he that is 
irregular. He may be attacked by contagious diseases, 
and so may the irregular, but he is not nearly as subject. 
to outside influences. The use of TARRANT’S SELTZER 
spe, APERIENT secures regularity, and consequent immunity 
a revERBROGK RCO i a from sickness. 

FALCON PEN. 


| ESTERBROOK & CO’S” 


LEBRATED “AMERICAN-MADE 


> HEA AT TT 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS.. 


The new cro) 

rottenew con ot § WA NL ITY FAI R 
and FRAGRANT VANIEY KALB Tobacco and Cigarettes are being _ 
manufactured is, va godlli doubt, the finest that has been srown in a long time, and 


== Pie above ‘are new put up by us and sold if ie the brand EXCELSIOR, throughout Great Pritain and Europe.» 
Try our Fragrant “HALVES "—Rare Old Perique and Vi ginia. 


‘|six -FIRST-PRIZE_ MEDALS. WM. Ss, K MBALL & 00., Rochester, N. ¥. 


- 
possesses a rare fraeranc® and a mildness so much sought after by connoisseurs. Ae 


{ 


~ BIRD anp DOG FANCIERS, CUSTOM-HOUSE, hy Sle MARKEDS oie : alte SSS, 


1 ie 


And 13th Street, oe . . New York, 


BROTHERS. 


PIANO 


Have shown themselves so far superior to all others in €x- 
cellence of workmanship, elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, 
and great durability, that they are now earnestly sought 
for by all persons desiring the tae? 


VERY BEST PIANO. 


Very lowest prices consistent with highest standard. 


CAUTION. 


All genuine Decker Pianos have. the following name 
(precisely. as here shown) on the pianos above the keys: 


- Offer an Ue hxbinent of 


IN CRYSTAL, GILT, BRONZE, a dd D 
DECORATIVE POROHLAL oe 


fin Brome and Lae Clocks. = . | 


Bay aoe 


‘MODERATOR AND. OTHER LAMPS, 


IN. “BRONZE, GILT, - 7, RORCEBAIN, CLOISONNE, ETC, : 


Decker Brothers. ee se ee 


ee, 


_ Rete Pork. : “ELEGANT IN STYLES AND ince ae 


ee 


33 UNION SQUARE, N. Ge ee ee 


| “APPLETONS* 
feesee be ol 
| AND VICINITY. 


A GUIDE ON A NEW PLAN; BEING AN ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED INDEX 

TO ALL PLACES, SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, AMUSEMENTS, AND 
INNUMERABLE MATTERS UPON WHICH INFOR- 

OTA TION LS DATLY- NEEDED. 


es 


Some of the cel fies in this volume. are as tone. Pi) ee reallly ae a 
ACADEMIES, BOARDING-HOUSES, » DRIVES Ss Lye Ge MUSEUMS; iNeca RESTAURANTS, 


AMUSEMENTS, ‘BOATING, ai EER REESE te ee Oe eae NATIONAL GUARD, ROCKAWAY BEACH, 
APARTMENT-HOUSES, BROOKLYN, acGAS, ea ee NEWSPAPERS, |. SIGHT SEEING, 
ARCHITECTURAL FEAT- — BUREAUS, ~ "|. ° SMACK-RARES, . NURSES, oF 7a he, \ “STATUES, 
URES, CEMETERIES, HOLIDAYS, - |< OYSTERS, | Tees _ STEAMBOATS, Bi 
ART-GALLERIES, CENTRAL PARK, © HOSPITALS) “| PICNIC-GROUNDS, | | -STREET-CLEAN 
ART-SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, Ne HOTELS, ; % ~ PIERS AND DOCKS, 2) fe STREETS, 2 
AUCTIONS, COLLEGES, i oie och RW ACOURES p= POPULATIONS 2.) 20 ies: SEUDIOS Sy 
BANKS, - -CONEY ISLAND, * LIBRARIES, |. —--« |») POST-OF FICE, i faln S PEBATRESS UG So 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, CROTON WATER, . LONG BRANCH, «| - = PRISONS, iguana Ba! TURF, - : 


5 : ' é AND MANY OTHERS. : 
. WITH MAPS oF NEW YORE AND vionry, 
Square 12mo,- Paper cover. ++ GRO aise iit ene ener He ee ee 


Sih 2, APPLETON &. 0, Publishers, sao § & 3st Broa 5 he oY 


